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LAND POLICIES OF THE HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY, 
1870-1913 


Joun S. GALBRAITH 


FTER the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1869 acceded to the 

will of the Imperial Government and agreed to the transfer 

to the Dominion of Canada of its proprietary rights in 
Rupert’s Land, the conviction was general that the era of the 
Company’s greatness was approaching an end. Although the majority 
of the shareholders did not subscribe to the pessimistic conclusions 
of some that the terms of the purchase were confiscatory and that 
the directors by their support of the proposed settlement were guilty 
of a breach of faith with the proprietors,’ they gave no evidence of 
exuberance as to the future prospects of the Company. The tradi- 
tional source of profit, the fur trade, the shareholders agreed, must 
eventually terminate, as its erstwhile domains were populated by a 
farming population, and the cash payment of £300,000 plus the 
allotment of one-twentieth of the “fertile belt” and a maximum of 
50,000 acres around the trading posts would provide only a moderate 
profit. None in 1869 would have been so sanguine as to predict that 
sales of lands in the future would dwarf the estimated value of 
£ 1,000,000 assigned to the entire area of Rupert's Land at the time 
of the Company's reorganization in 1863, or that the fur trade would 
continue to be a substantial source of income eighty years after the 
extinction of the Company's monopoly. Actually, not until the bur- 
geoning of the Canadian West in the early years of the twentieth 
century did the oft-repeated assurances of governors from Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote to Lord Strathcona that the land was a valuable 
property prove justified. With the exception of the brief exhilaration 
afforded by the land boom in Winnipeg in 1882, the last years of the 
nineteenth century were a gloomy era for the shareholders. Had the 
Hudson’s Bay Company been exclusiv ely either a land company or 
a fur trading organization, its career might have been brought to a 
conclusion during these lean years, for neither land nor furs during 
this period usually brought satisfactory returns. The supplementary 
income afforded by the fur trade and sales shops, small as it was, 
enabled the Company to maintain the confidence of the majority of 
its shareholders by providing dividends annually, except in the years 


1See John S. Galbraith, “The Hudson’s Bay Land Controversy, 1863-69,” 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXXVI, Dec., 1949, 476. 


1 
CANADIAN HistoricAL Review, vol. XXXII, no. 1, March, 1951 
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1885 and 1888.* When Sir Stafford Northcote, Governor of the Com- 
pany, frustrated the efforts of some shareholders in 1871 to liquidate 
the fur trade and trust entirely to future sales of land, he therefore 
displayed commendable foresight. , 

Whether Northcote privately concurred in his publicly stated 
confidence in the continuing value of the fur trade cannot be de- 
duced from the published edition of his letters and diaries, but it 
seems certain that he entertained serious mental reservations when, 
in exhorting the shareholders to sanction the transfer of Rupert's 
Land to Canada, he stated that the arrangement would be profitable 
for the Company. His letters to Lady Northcote in 1868 and 1869 
betray a conviction that the Company when it had reorganized in 
1863 had paid the old shareholders too much for their lands, which 
should have been valued at less than the £1,000,000 stated on the 
balance sheets.‘ 

The nature of the Company's land holdings in the 1870's did not 
contribute to optimism as to their immediate value. The exact extent 
of the “fertile belt” remained unknown, the vast bulk of the land out- 
side the immediate area of the Red River settlements being of un- 
determined quality. In this wilderness, as yet largely unsurveyed, 
means of transportation were of the most primitive nature. The 
construction of the railway facilities essential to colonization re- 
mained only a hope, which seemed unlikely of immediate realization 
after the abrogation of the charter of the Pacific railway company 
and the onset of economic depression in 1873. 

Passage of the Dominion Lands Act of 1872° which regularized 
the procedure for the allocation of land to the Company offered no 
immediate relief to shareholders hungry for capital returns. Rather, 
the statute was regarded as being disadvantageous to the interests 
of the Company, which could not expect to sell land profitably when 
homesteads were being offered free by the Dominion Government 
to all who would agree to occupy and cultivate them for three years. 


2This information is derived from the reports for the years 1875 to 1900, pub- 
lished separately in London as Report of the Governor and Committee to the Share- 
holders. The Company also published in London the Proceedings of the General 
Court of Proprietors. These and the reports will be cited hereafter as Proceedings and 
Report, with appropriate dates. There are also some special reports. 

teport, June 28, 1871. 

‘Andrew Lang, Life, Letters, and Diaries of Sir Stafford Northcote (Edinburgh, 
1890), I, 325. 

537 Vict., c. 19. Section 5 of the Act provided that the Company should receive 
section 8 in each township, section 26 in each township with a number divisible 
by five, and the southern half and north-west quarter of section 26 in all other 
townships 


. 
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As Northcote informed the shareholders, on July 1, 1873, “at the 
present moment we are labouring under certain special disadvan- 
tages. In the first place, the Canadian government are now forward- 
ing emigrants to the area and giving them land free. I believe, there- 
fore, as long as that continues, the Hudson's Bay lands are not very 
saleable.”* 

Under these conditions, the Company's reserve of 500 acres’ at 
Fort Garry, the seat of the newly established Government of Mani- 
toba, offered the greatest promise of immediate profit, but even here 
the shareholders suffered early disappointment. In July, 1872, 91 
lots* were sold for a contract price of $76,300, of which one-fifth was 
to be paid at once and the remainder in four equal annual instal- 
ments at 7 per cent interest. Before the contracts could be validated, 
however, it was necessary for the Dominion Government to issue 
patents for the Fort Garry reserve, and these formalities were not 
completed until the spring of 1873, when depression in Manitoba 
not only checked further sales but prevented the completion of the 
sales of the previous year. Speculators who had been willing to pur- 
chase lots at high prices in 1872 had lost their enthusiasm, and be- 
cause of delay on the part of “the red-tapists of Canada,” as North- 
cote referred to them, less than $6,000 was collected by the end of 
1873.° The depression in land sales at Fort Garry continued until the 
spring of 1880. By June of that year, 290 lots had been sold for a 
purchase price of $198,929, but 58 of these lots had been returned 
to the Company by the default of the purchaser, and instalments 
and interests received totalled only $116,662. Taxes, surveyors’ fees, 
salaries, and advertising reduced the margin of profit to negligible 
proportions. ”° 

The paucity of returns from land and the slow pace of railway 


*Proceedings of the General Court of Proprietors, July 1, 1873. 

*Actually, 450 acres, since the Company presented 50 acres to the provincial 
Government as sites for public buildings (Proceedings, June 28, 1872). 

®These building lots measured 120 feet by 50 feet. 

*Report. June 28, 1872, July 1, 1873; Proceedings, June 28, 1872, July 1, 18753, 
Nov. 25, 1873. The delay referred to did not recur, since the Land Act of 1872 
materially simplified the process of allocating land to the Company. The standard 
procedure after 1872 was “notification,” by which the Government upon completion 
of surveys conferred title to the designated townships and part townships upon the 
Company. In cases where lands were already settled or manifestly undesirable, as 
for example timber lands stripped of their trees, the Company had the right to ask for 
substitute allotments which were made by patents, as before 1872. 

10“Statement of Sales of Lots of Land at Fort Garry,” Appendix to Report, June 
27, 1876; Report, July 6, 1880. Expenses during the period 1872 to 1880 were 
approximately two-thirds of the revenue. From June 1, 1879 to March 31, 1880, for 
example, cash receipts were $51,790, and expenses, $32,871. 
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construction during the administration of Alexander Mackenzie 
made the directors receptive to offers for the purchase of the Com- 
pany’s landed rights. George Joachim Goschen, who succeeded 
Northcote as Governor on March 27, 1874, had already acquired the 
enviable reputation in London financial circles which eventually 
resulted in his appointment as Chancellor of the Exchequer, but he 
shared the views of many shareholders that large revenues from land 
were unlikely in the foreseeable future and that mounting expenses 
made the continued possession of vast land holdings a hazardous 
business venture. When a group of prospective Canadian investors 
inquired in 1874 whether the Company would sell its land, Goschen 
therefore evinced interest. The proposals of the prospective “pur- 
chasers” resolved themselves, however, into a mere request for an 
option on the land for a year, and Goschen abruptly terminated 
negotiations, but with the statement that the directors would enter- 
tain “a bona fide offer for downright sale.”"* 

These abortive negotiations immediately preceded a protracted 
discussion between the directors and the Mackenzie Government 
which might well have resulted in the purchase of the bulk of the 
Company's landed rights had not the depression been prolonged. 
Armed with an Order-in-Council authorizing him to initiate nego- 
tiations with the Company” Prime Minister Mackenzie arrived in 
London in June, 1875. A series of personal conferences with the 
directors ensued, and after Mackenzie's return to Ottawa discussion 
continued through correspondence. The amicable tenor of these 
negotiations was in marked contrast to that of the 1860's, when the 
Company and Canada had vied in heaping abuse upon each other. 
Goschen and the directors, in the belief that the Dominion’s offer 
of free homesteads to prospective settlers would make unprofitable 
the sale of Company farm lands, were disposed to accept any reason- 
able offer. They insisted only on retaining their rights to 50,000 
acres around the trading posts, which as present or prospective town- 
sites might be expected to provide early and profitable returns. By 
the end of 1875, agreement appears to have been reached with the 
Mackenzie Government for the purchase of the Company’s land 
claims, except the areas around the trading posts, for the sum of 
£500,000 ($2,500,000 ), as soon as the financial condition of Canada 
warranted the outlay of such a sum. The continued stagnation of 
trade, however, rendered it inexpedient for the Government to 


11Proceedings, Nov. 24, 1874. The names of the Canadian investors are not 
indicated in the documents available to the writer. 
'2Order-in-Council, June 4, 1875. 
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introduce such a proposal in the Canadian Parliament, and the pro- 
posed arrangement remained in a state of suspended animation until 
the return of the Conservatives to power.** No attempt was made by 
the Macdonald Cabinet to revive the proposal for purchase and as 
the return of prosperity stimulated the purchase of both farm lands 
and town lots, the directors had occasion to give thanks for a profit- 
able failure. As Goschen told the shareholders on June 24, 1879, 
“The idea is becoming prevalent that in the interests of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company it is not at all to be regretted that the purchase of 
land by Canada which at one time was negotiated, was not com- 
pleted.”* 

The failure of negotiations with Canada, the increase in sales of 
town lots, and the beginning of farm land sales in 1879"° made neces- 
sary the establishment of a land policy. The problem was to achieve 
maximum profits with a minimum of resentment from prospective 
settlers and from Canadian society generally. As Chester Martin has 
pointed out, the revenue objectives of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
were at variance with the Dominion Government's purpose of 
populating the West to strengthen the Canadian economy and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway’s policy of selling land at moderate prices 
to provide a basis for profitable railway traffic.'* The land to the 


13Fragmentary reports which, pieced together, provide a general view of the pro- 
gress of these negotiations are contained in Report, June 29, 1875, Nov. 10, 1875, 
June 27, 1876, Nov. 29, 1876, and Proceedings, June 29, 1875, Nov. 10, 1875, Nov. 
29, 1876, and June 24, 1879. The prospective purchase price is not stated in these 
reports, but in the Proceedings, July 4, 1910, Lord Strathcona in a review of the 
Company’s development during the previous thirty-five years stated that the amount 
was £500,000. Since his survey was based on reference to the Company’s records, it 
may be assumed that this figure was approximately correct. On the basis of the amount 
of land finally allocated to the Company, over 6,630,000 acres, this would bring a 
return of forty cents per acre. Chester Martin reports the tradition that had the 
Liberal Government returned to power in 1878, the purchase of the Hudson’s Bay 
reserves would have been effected for $1.00 per acre. ‘Dominion Lands’ Policy in 
Canadian Frontiers of Settlement, ed. W. A. Mackintosh and W. L. G. Joerg (Toronto, 
1938), II, part 2, 240. Strathcona’s testimony indicates that Canada would have 
made an even better bargain. Between 1875 and 1910, the net profit ot the Company 
from land sales was 21,584,035. Proceedings, July 4, 1910. 

'4Proceedings, June 24, 1879. 

15The first sizeable purchase of farm lands from the Hudson’s Bay Company was of 
640 acres about four miles from Pembina which was sold in the spring of 1879 at 
$6.00 per acre. Proceedings, June 24, 1879. 

16Martin, ‘Dominion Lands’ Policy, 239-40. Further discussion on this point is 
provided by James B. Hedges, Building the Canadian West (New York, 1939), 
9-10, mainly concerned with the land policies of the Canadian Pacific Railway. See 
also Robert England, The Colonization of Western Canada (London, 1936) and 
Arthur S. Morton, History of Prairie Settlement, in Canadian Frontiers of Settlement, 
ed. Mackintosh and Joerg, II, part 1. 
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Hudson’s Bay Company represented capital, the final payment for 
the surrender of their rights in 1869, and the land once sold pro- 
vided no further income. The economic interests of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, therefore, dictated that land be held until the most 
profitable bargain could be struck, but in so doing the Company ran 
the risk of provoking indignation in Canada which might result in 
hostile legislation. 

The first concrete demonstration of the dangers of public an- 
tagonism was afforded the Company in 1878, when the provincial 
Government of Manitoba levied a tax for the maintenance of schools 
of one cent per acre on lands of residents and five cents per acre of 
non-residents.*’ The Hudson’s Bay Company was not named, but 
there was no doubt in the minds of all parties concerned that the 
discriminatory tax was aimed against its holdings. On appeal to the 
courts of Manitoba, the act was invalidated,'* but the episode was 
an instructive lesson to the directors on the need to consider local 
public opinion as a factor in land sales policy. 

It was undoubtedly with the recent Manitoba legislation in mind 
that Goschen on June 24, 1879 stated to the shareholders his views 
on the policies the Company should pursue: 


There was one error which the company must try to escape.If there was one 
point which would cause the Dominion public generally, and the public in Red 
River, to look upon the Hudson’s Bay Company with suspicion and dislike. and 
with the desire to tax them which that dislike might cuaihian, it would be that, 
whilst they were improving their lands in all directions, this company held 
entirely aloof, and refused to deal with any portion of its lands. The directors 
considered the progressive policy of selling by degrees the right policy, and he 
[Goschen] believed it was by that means they would best reach the satisfactory 
result of the sale of lands.'® 


This view of desirable policy was officially endorsed by each of 
Goschen’s successors as governor.” Practice is not always in harmony 
with stated objectives, however, and it is important to determine 


1741 Vict., c. 13 ( Manitoba). 

18The case was tried before the County Court of Lisgar on September 28, 1878, 
with Chief Justice Wood sitting as judge. Judge Wood found the Manitoba legis- 
lation in violation of the Imperial Order-in-Council providing for the terms of 
transfer of the Company’s rights to Canada and of the Rupert’s Land Act of 1868 
(31 & 32 Vict., c. 105), which provided that no exceptional taxes could be levied 
upon the Company. See Hudson’s Bay Company v. Attorney-General of Manitoba, im 
E. Douglas Armour, Reports of Cases Argued and Determined in the Court of Queen's 
Bench in Manitoba . . . 1875 to 1883 (Toronto, 1884), 209-32. 

'® Proceedings, June 24, 1879. 

20See Report, Nov. 23, 1880; Proceedings. Nov. 29, 1881 (Eden Colvile, Gover- 
nor); ibid., July 8, 1901 (Lord Strathcona, Governor). 
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whether the Company’s sales programme was in accordance with 
the stated views of its directors, or whether, as has been alleged, the 
Company “largely sat tight in the assurance that land va lues would 
surely rise.”** A simple assessment of the issue is made difficult by 

the lack of a uniform standard of measurement of a “reasonable 
price” for land, the views of the prospective settler often being at 
variance with those of the Company's s land agents, and by the wide 
fluctuations in demand for land in the period under consideration. 

Until the land boom of the twentieth century, however, the general- 
ization can be made that the directors of the Company and their 
agents in North America could not withhold from the market land 
for which there was a demand, since they were forced to confront 
a body of shareholders eager for immediate returns on their invest- 
ment, whose demands for profits the small returns from a depressed 
fur trade could not appease. Also, land withheld from the market 
not only brought no returns but was an increasing drain on the 
Company’s resources as the levies of district, county, and provincial 
tax-gatherers increased. In the midst of the prosperous era between 
1900 and 1913, when unprecedented demand ended the period of 
famine, the directors adopted the practice of selling only part of 
their holdings in each section in the hope that their remaining acre- 
age would increase in value. Until 1906,** in the last years of Lord 
Strathcona’s governorship, the allegations that the Company with- 
held land for greater future returns require modification. While it is 
true that in periods of light demand sales of land at low prices were 
not pressed, land was not withdrawn from the market by refusal to 
sell or by the establishment of exorbitant prices, except in the case 
of some town lots which were expected to increase rapidly in 
value. 

With evidence of increasing business activity in Canada in 1879 
and a renewed movement of population to the West, the Company 
prepared to initiate sales of farm lands. Charles J. Brydges, long 
associated with railw: ay management, was appointed Land Commis- 
sioner. The directors instructed Brydges that he should be guided 
by the following principle in determining the price of land: “The 
policy of the Company, in the opinion, of the Committee, should be 


2)This is the conclusion of Hedges, Building the Canadian West, 10. Chester 
Martin, without endorsing the validity of this view, points out that the western farmer 
believed the Company tended to “sit tight and get every dollar out of the lands it 
was possible to obtain.” ‘Dominion Lands’ Policy. 240. 

22This policy was first announced by Lord Strathcona in 1906. See Proceedings, 
July 2, 1906. 
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to meet the demand of incoming settlers: on the one hand, not 
checking sales by holding out for extreme prices, and on the other, 
not sacrificing the Company's property.”*° 

The terms of sale for farm lands were a down payment of one- 
eighth of the purchase price, with the remainder in seven annual 
instalments at 7 per cent interest, and the purchaser was to be re- 
quired to erect fences and buildings.” If the last provision, designed 
to eliminate speculative buying, had been effectively enforced, the 
Company might have av oided some of the g grief it suffered from the 
default of land contracts after the collapse of the land boom of 1882. 
Unfortunately, no such effort was made. At sales beginning in Sep- 
tember, 1879, Company representatives sold to all who would buy, 
and first returns seemed to justify the wisdom of such a policy. Be- 
tween September, 1879 and March 31, 1881, 42,256 acres of farm 
lands were sold for $239,456, an average of $5.70 per acre,** and 
between the latter date and March 31, 1882, 412,095 acres were sold 
for $2,780,142, an average of $6.75 per acre.** The sale of town lots 
increased proportionately, sales totalling $467,987 in the year ending 
March 31, 1880, and $2,260,350 from that date to March 31, 1882. 
The large revenue from these sales, slightly reduced by relatively 
small annual expenses, including taxes, salaries, surveyors’ fees, and 
advertising,** encouraged a new optimism toward the Company’s 
future. In June, 1882, the shareholders received a capital return of 
£2 per share, lowering the par value of shares to £15,” yet the 
market price of Hudson’s Bay shares rose steadily from a level of 
£17 in October, 1880 to a peak of £38 in June, 1882.” 

Since the bulk of the farm lands were situated near Red River or 
the Pembina branch railway, with easy communication to Winnipeg 
and the United States, the price per acre could not reasonably be 
regarded as exorbitant, especially since a large proportion of sales 
was made to purchasers who made down payments with the inten- 
tion of reselling at higher prices.*° Rather, it appeared to the direc- 














































23Report, Nov. 23, 1880. Eden Colvile replaced Goschen as governor before the 
issuance of this report, and it should be noted that the policy laid down in his 
governorship was in the same spirit as that proposed by Goschen in 1879. 

*4Ibid., Nov. 25, 1879, July 6, 1880; Proceedings, Nov. 25, 1879. 

25Report, June 28, 1881. 

26[bid., June 27, 1882. 

27Total expenses in the year ending May 31, 1880 were $43,560; from March 1 
1881 to February 28, 1882, $91,795; from March 1, 1882 to February 28, 1883, 
$112,700. Ibid., June 28, 1881, June 27, 1882, and June 26, 1883. 

28Ibid., June 27, 1882. 

2°The Times (London), Oct. 5, 1880, 7; June 7, 1882, 11. 

30Proceedings, Nov. 28, 1882. In the words of Colvile, “The Company has sold a 
certain amount of land to settlers, and a very large amount to people who bought 
with the intention of selling again.” 
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tors that Brydges and his subordinates erred on the side of prodigality. 
Reports reached London in August, 1881 that not only were lands 
being sold at below their market value but that choice plots were 
being reserved for purchase by a favoured few. Valuable lands along 
the surveyed route of the Canadian Pacific Railway had been sold 
to this privileged group, it was alleged, for comparatively small 
sums and, when the purchase was completed, were resold at enor- 
mous increases in price. To determine the basis for such accusations, 
the directors in 1882 dispatched to Manitoba Sandford Fleming, who 
had been recently elected to the committee.*' Pending the comple- 
tion of his investigation, Fleming recommended that the sale of lands 
within five miles of the railway line should be suspended, and a 
letter to this effect was sent to Brydges by William Armit, the secre- 
tary of the Company, in Winnipeg on a similar mission, on August 
14, 1882. Fleming’s report, while it cast no suspicions on the honesty 
of the Land Commissioner, contained serious reflections on his pru- 
dence and upon the effectiveness of the machinery established by 
the directors for the disposal of lands. In the view of Fleming, it 
was neither reasonable nor just to direct one man to sell by private 
means, at any price he chose, “a vast property scattered over half a 
continent and valued at many millions.” Though prices for the land 
had been good and the shareholders were for the moment satisfied, 
it did not follow, stated Fleming, that lands had brought the highest 
prices obtainable. Fleming, therefore, recommended that periodic 
public sales should be held in the future, that the Land Commission- 
er should place an upset price on land, and that sales should be 
made to the highest bidder above this price or at the upset price if 
there were no bidding above this level. Between public sales, private 
lots might at the discretion of the Land Commissioner be sold to 
settlers by private sale at the price of lots of equal character simi- 
larly situated. Lands along the lines of projected railways or which 
through any other cause were likely to increase rapidly in value, 
Fleming believed, should not be sold “precipitously.”** 

Secretary Armit agreed with Fleming that sales of lands were 
not being conducted on sound business principles, but his indictment 
of the employees of the land department was far more harsh. Armit 
found that speculation based upon advance information of the rail- 
way route and the prospective value of lots had enabled clerks in 

31Fleming was elected a director on November 29, 1881. See Proceedings of that 
date. The stated basis of his selection was his special knowledge of Manitoba and the 
Northwest Territory. 


32Observations by Mr. Sandford Fleming on the General Land Policy of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company (London, 1882), confidential. 
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the land office in collusion with government surveyors to defraud 
the Company. To permit private sales to employees of the Company, 
Armit declared, was to invite maladministration. He cited among the 
evidences of such corrupt practices the purchase by employees of 
land at Brandon, Manitoba, for $10 per acre, which was sold a few 
months later at $500 per acre, and the sale of a lot at Pile of Bones 
(Regina ) for $3,600 which was valued a year later at from $100,000 
to $200,000. Such profiteering, Armit declared, should lead the 
Hudson’s Bay Company to follow the example of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway in forbidding employees to buy land from their com- 
pany without the permission of the directors.** 

The recommendations of Armit and Fleming were embodied in 
the policies of the Hudson’s Bay Company after 1882, but failure of 
the directors to establish sound policies before the boom of that year 
resulted in serious financial losses to the Company and provoked a 
reorganization of its management which brought Donald A. Smith 
into a strategic position on the board and in 1889 to the governor- 
ship. 

The collection of down payments and initial instalments enabled 
the Company to return £2 in capital to the shareholders in 1882 
and another £1 in 1883, reducing the par value of shares to £14, 
but the source of future income had evaporated. In the year ending 
March 31, 1883, only 7,192 acres of farm lands were sold, as com- 
pared with 412,095 during the previous twelve months, and demand 
for town lots sank to negligible proportions.** Of land purchases 
during the exuberant days in 1882, nearly 60 per cent were de- 
faulted, , despite leniency by the Company in the collection of pay- 
ments.** As Brydges ruefully admitted, many of the defaulters were 
speculators who ‘made large purchases with no means of meeting 
future payments, in the hope that rising prices would bring them 
large profits on small investments.*’ 

Such information was ill received by shareholders who after 
years of pessimism as to the future value of their lands had been 
raised to the heights by the huge value of land purchases in 1882 
only to be plunged again into depression by the cessation of demand. 


33Report by the Secretary on Matters Relating to the Company’s Landed Property 
(London, 1882), confidential. 

’4Report, June 27, 1882. 

‘*Tbid., June 26, 1883. 

36] bid., Nov. 22, 1883. 

87Report of Land Commissioner, C. J. Brydges, to Governor and Committee, Oct. 
16, 1883. Brydges remained as Land Commissioner, despite the charges against him, 
until his death in February, 1889. 
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Their gloom was now intensified by the realization that the impres- 
sive statistics on land sales they had been provided in the summer 
of 1882 must now be drastically revised because of extensive de- 
faults. To some, the explanation that this ill fortune was the result 
of circumstances beyond the control of the Company was not entire- 
ly satisfactory. Among this group was Donald A. Smith, whose quali- 
ties of thrift and hard business sense were not calculated to make 
him view with equanimity slovenly practices in an enterprise in 
which he had a stake.** 

Smith launched his attack at a shareholders’ meeting on Novem- 
ber 22, 1883. He charged that the Land Commissioner and, by im- 
plication, the directors, had been guilty of “great want of judgment.” 
For the same amount of land, similarly situated, he stated, the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway had obtained $1,000,000 and the Hudson’s Bay 
Company only $640,000. This, said Smith, was not good manage- 
ment, and a change of personnel both in Winnipeg and in London 
seemed necessary. The directors, through Sir John Rose, endeav- 
oured to reply, but the effectiveness of the rebuttal was somewhat 
weakened by the knowledge that Smith’s charges were a less for- 
midable indictment than facts contained in the confidential reports 
of Fleming and Armit.** Nor were they prepared when, near the end 
of the meeting after most of the shareholders had left the hall, Smith 
proposed, in place of the nominees of the committee, another list, 
including himself. Of the 100,000 shares, 2,300 were represented in 
the balloting. Only fourteen persons voted, thirteen for the com- 
mittee’s nominees and one against, but the one dissenting vote was 
cast by Smith, who held a majority of the shares voted upon.*’ By 
this legal, though perhaps otherwise dubious, means Donald A. 
Smith took his seat in the committee and despite the protests of the 
ex-directors as to the ethics of his conduct and threats by other 
shareholders of legal action, he retained his position. With that vir- 
tuous serenity which had inflamed the passions of the Conservative 
Government of Canada under somewhat similar circumstances a 
decade earlier, Smith explained that, since the directors had refused 

88The exact holdings of Smith in the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1883 cannot 
here be determined, but from this time on he referred to himself as the largest share- 
holder. See his letter to The Times, Nov. 28, 1883, 11. In 1891, Smith stated that 
he had invested £120,000 in the Company (Proceedings, Dec. 14, 1891). W. T. R. 
Preston, in The Life and Times of Lord Strathcona (Toronto, n.d.), 274, states that 
his holdings in the Hudson’s Bay Company at the time of his death were valued at 
£ 248,000, but Preston does not state whether this was the market or par value. 

‘® Proceedings, Nov. 22, 1883. 


‘Details of Smith’s coup are contained in letters by the contending parties in 
The Times, Nov. 24, 1883, 11; Nov. 28, 1883, 11; Nov. 29, 1883, 11. 
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to take action against officers remiss in their duties, he had no alterna- 
tive but to vote for a list differing from that proposed by the board, 
and added: “My long connexion of 40 years with the Hudson's Bay 
Company and being, perhaps, the largest registered holder of the 
shares on the books of the company, should offer to my fellow pro- 
prietors some guarantee that I am unlikely to take any course 
prejudicial to their interests.”*’ 

Though several years passed before the indignation of some 
shareholders subsided, the self-election of Smith to a position on the 
board of directors seems to have had a beneficent effect on the ad- 
ministration of land sales. Smith and Fleming were appointed as an 
advisory committee in Canada to supervise the work of the Land 
Commissioner and under their guidance the ordinary expenses of 
the land department were considerably reduced, partially offsetting 
increased expenditures for taxes and legal proceedings, the latter 
being necessary in various cases of incomplete land sales resulting 
from the continued failure of purchasers in 1882 to pay overdue 
instalments.** But such economies were of little value in the face of a 
continued drought in land sales. A return of another £1 of capital 
was made in 1884 on the basis of instalments in purchases made in 
1882,** but the annual receipts of farm lands and town lots there- 
after continued to be small until the twentieth century, when the 
first great wave of immigration to the Canadian West produced a 
demand for land which brought revenue to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company far greater than that of 1882. 

Despite the fact that £700,000 of capital had been returned to 
the shareholders from 1870 to 1885, the future prospects of the 
Company were not highly regarded by either the shareholders or 
prospective investors in the period between 1885 and 1900. A series 
of communications from the Land Commissioner on improvement in 
the economic condition of Manitoba and the Northwest, followed 
by reports from the Governor of continued stagnation in land sales, 
did not contribute to confidence.** Hudson’s Bay shares on the 
London stock exchange sank steadily from a quotation of 38 in 1882 
to a low point of 12% in 1893 and 1894.*° The decline would have 
been more drastic had the Company been exclusively devoted to 
land sales, but revenue from the fur trade and sales shops helped to 


41 [bid., Nov. 28, 1883, 11. 

*2Report, July 1, 1884, June 30, 1885. Proceedings, July 1, 1884. 

*3Report, Dec. 16, 1884. 

44See, for example, ibid., Dec. 15, 1885; Dec. 7, 1886; Dec. 6, 1887. 
*°Stock quotations are derived from reports in The Times for these years. 
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allay discontent and to maintain the price of shares above their par 
value. Between 1870 and 1885, £930,000 in dividends was paid from 
these sources, and annual dividends were forthcoming thereafter 
with the exception of the years 1885 and 1888, though the amount 
of the return fluctuated widely.** Another factor in retarding the 
fall in Hudson’s Bay shares was speculative purchase by those who 
conceived that the drought in land sales would not be prolonged and 
who hoped to profit from the resale of their shares with a resumption 
in demand for the Company’s lands. As might be expected, this 
group was most vocal in its demands for greater aggressiveness in 
land sales policy, and with support from other shareholders anxious 
for revenue from land they constituted a formidable minority. 

Dissatisfaction with the land policies of the directors first became 
threatening in 1888, when the committee took occasion to reaffirm 
its previously stated views that, while land should be sold when 
demand appeared, the Company should not sacrifice its property for 
the sake of annual returns. In furtherance of these principles, the 
directors announced that they had decided to co-operate with the 
British and Dominion governments in promoting immigration to and 
settlement on free government lands in Manitoba and the Northwest 
Territory, on the assumption that the development of government 
lands would eventually result in increased demands for the lands of 
the Company.*’ This announcement, coupled with a further state- 
ment that no dividends would be forthcoming for the year, provoked 
revolt. R. A. McLean, who by his own admission had purchased 
shares in part as a speculative venture, circulated among the share- 
holders a leaflet condemning the extreme conservatism of the 
directors in their land policies and ascribing the steady decline in 
confidence in the Company as reflected in the stock market to the 
lack of business acumen on the board.“ That his views were in 
harmony with those of others was demonstrated at a shareholders’ 
meeting on December 4, 1888 when a concentrated attack was made 
upon the directors, who, it was alleged, had been selected because 
of social position rather than business experience. Long-time share- 
holders and recent purchasers, sober investors and speculators, 
clamoured for a more active management. Charles Burchall, a share- 
holder for twenty years, evoked loud applause when he stated: “I 
and a number of my friends in Lancashire have now been living on 
the hope that things were going to improve as you have again and 

46Report, 1870-1900. 

**Report, June 26, 1888. 

48The contents of McLean’s circular are summarized in Proceedings, Dec. 4, 1888. 
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again promised us for a good many years, and it seems to us that 
there should be some signs of this promised improvement. 

McLean was nominated for the board of directors in opposition 
to the directors’ candidate, and on a show of hands received an over- 
whelming majority. A poll by shares, however, was demanded, and 
with the weight of a few leading shareholders, including apparently 
Sir Donald A. Smith, behind the directors’ candidate, McLean was 
defeated on a formal ballot, 26,076 shares to 20,522.°° 

When Smith became Governor in January, 1889, he inherited the 
problem of dealing with these disaffected shareholders. On April 25, 
McLean circulated another communication to the shareholders re- 
iterating his demands for more active prosecution of land sales and 
proposing the division of shares into two classes—fur trade and land. 
His argument for this scheme was that such an expedient would 
steady ‘the market for shares by introducing into the Company two 
classes of investors—those who desired stea dy and immediate in- 
come, who would retain the fur trade shares, and those who were 
willing to speculate, who would take shares in land.*' Again McLean 
was defeated by a narrow margin, 29,394 shares to 23,110." 

The attacks of McLean and his supporters may have led Smith, 
who was not desirous of pressing land sales at a time when demand 
was slight and prices were low, to initiate the policy of including 
revenue from land with that from the fur trade as annual dividends 

rather than as capital returns. Despite the protests of some share- 
holders that this was a dishonest expedient, this practice was carried 
into effect in 1890 but, despite the inclusion of all revenues as a 
basis for dividends, returns continued low until 1899, when the 
beginnings of the great land boom of the twentieth century were 
Grst reflected in the Company’s revenue. Dividends between 1890 
and 1899 ranged from 6s. 6d. to 14s., a small return on shares with a 
par value of £13. Yet the indictment seems unjustified that the 
Company at this time withheld land from sale by insistence upon 
exorbitant prices. The average price per acre for lands sold by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company between 1890 and 1899 was less than $6 
per acre for farms largely situated in the fertile sections of Mani- 
49] bid. 
50[bid. Smith, who was elected deputy governor at this meeting, spoke in opposi- 


tion to McLean. 
51Call for Extraordinary General Court, July 9, 1889. 


°2Proceedings of Extraordinary General Court, July 9, 1889. An arrangement for 
the division of shares into preferred and deferred shares, similar to the proposal of 
McLean, was agreed to by the directors in 1892, but was not carried into effect 


( Report, July 14, 1892). 
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toba.°* Rather, it would be more accurate to state that the Company 
showed no disposition to undertake an aggressive campaign of ad- 
vertising and sales promotion such as was then being conducted by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, but was content to sell small portions 
at reasonable prices in the expectation that as the government and 
Canadian Pacific lands were occupied, the value of the remaining 
estate would increase. Expenses for printing and advertising, which 
totalled £2,560 in the boom year of 1882, were constantly reduced 
thereafter, and during Smith's tenure as Governor were reduced to 
less than £350 per year.” 

With that rare business acumen which mails him one of Canada’s 
wealthiest men, Smith’s concern was to maintain as large a pro- 
portion of the land as possible for sale in a period of prosperity. To 
that end he not only refused to force the sale of land at low prices 
but rejected all suggestions that he press the Canadian Government 
to expedite surveys in the West, recognizing that once land was 
assigned to the Company it immediately became taxable. Taxes were 
rising all too rapidly, in the view of Smith, to add further to the 
Company's burdens by acquiring more land before it was ready to 
dispose of it.*° Since land sales were not being pressed he reduced 
the personnel of the Land Commissioner's office, curtailing its ex- 
pense from $36,160 in 1888 to $15,610 in 1898.°° At the same time he 
exhorted the Commissioner to devote his efforts to secure lower 
assessments, and a reduction in taxes of $5,447 in 1897 was the 
result.*" 

During this period of relative passivity in land sales, Smith was 
partially responsible for an agreement which brought great ad- 
vantage to the Company—the establishment of the “fertile belt,” of 
which the Company was entitled to one-twentieth, as the summit of 
the Rocky Mountains. In the autumn of 1887, surveys having been 
extended to the mountains, it became necessary to define the western 
boundary of the Hudson’s Bay lands. The Dominion Superintendent 
of Mines contended that the line should be established at the limit 
of cultivable and grazing lands, or lands “fit for settlement.” This 
area, he held, terminated at the foothills of the mountains. The 
directors of the Company, however, insisted that the clause in the 


58Report and Proceedings, 1890-1899. 
54This figure includes office expense as well as charges for printing advertisements. 
°SProceedings, July 8, 1901. As Strathcona stated, “there can be no taxation 
where there is no possession.” By 1900 the total area allotted to the Company had 
reached 4,700,000 acres, which Strathcona considered more than ample, since taxes 
had increased to £17,839 per year (Report, July 3, 1900). 
6 Proceedings, July 12, 1898. 5" Tbid., July 6, 1897. 
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Deed of Surrender of 1869 should not be so interpreted. The 
Company had already sold 480 acres at Banff for $6,000 and the 
status of their title was, therefore, in question until a final decision 
could be reached on the boundary question. The Canadian Govern- 
ment and the Company agreed that, pending the determination of 
the issue, the purchase money should be placed in the hands of the 
Dominion Government. Legal opinion was taken by the directors in 
1887 and again in 1892. In both cases it was favourable to the 
Company, and after protracted negotiations the Dominion accepted 
the Company's contention.** Thousands of acres were thus added to 
the Company’s potential estate. The triumph was particularly sweet, 
since mountain areas of no value could be replaced on application 
to the Dominion Government by land in the “fertile belt.” 

The policies of Smith (in 1897 created Lord Strathcona and 
Mount Royal) enabled the Hudson’s Bay Company to reap maxi- 
mum profits in the twentieth century from the tremendous increase 
of immigration to the Prairie Provinces and the growth of the wheat 
economy. While he could not claim the credit for huge land sales 
resulting from the new prosperity, the eulogies of the shareholders 
in his declining years on his pre-eminent administrative abilities 
were to a large extent justified. The sales of farm lands and town lots, 
which had averaged only $142,500 per year between 1890 and 1898, 
rose in 1899 to $326,885, and advanced rapidly thereafter to a peak 
of $2,773,358 in 1906, twice the total sales between 1890 and 1900." 
Dividends, which had averaged only 13s. a share annually in the 
1890's, rose comparably, though Strathcona cannily withheld a pro- 
portion of the net revenue to add to dividend payments in expected 
lean years. Despite such withholding the average annual dividend 
between 1900 and 1913 was £2 7s., and the Company returned £2 
in capital in 1903, and another £1 in 1904 to reduce the par value 
of shares to £10." 

The demand for land not only resulted in the sale of greater 


- 


58Order-in-Council, May 7, 1896 (P.C. 1667); Proceedings, July 7, 1896. 

59This was provided for by the Land Act of 1872, 37 Vict. c. 19. 

®0These figures refer to sales prices rather than actual income. The policy in the 
twentieth century continued to be to require one-eighth of the purchase price as a 
down payment and the remainder in seven annual instalments. The number of can- 
cellations as a result of non-payment of instalments was remarkably low between 
1900 and 1913. During this period, less than 5 per cent of the contracts were can- 
celled, with the highest rate of cancellation being in 1913, when 4,414 acres reverted 
to the Company, while 53,581 were sold, or a rate of 8 per cent for that year. This 
compares most favourably with the rate of 21.29 per cent in the period 1906-27, as 
stated by Martin, ‘Dominion Lands’ Policy, 243. 

®1See Report for years in question. 
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acreage but in a rapid increase in the average price per acre. The 
price of Hudson’s Bay lands had declined throughout the 1890's to a 
low point of $4.82 per acre in 1898. From 1900 to 1913, the price 
steadily rose until it reached an unprecedented level of $21.06 in 
1913. The prices charged by the Hudson’s Bay Company were 
consistently higher than those set by the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
the differential being due largely, in the opinion of the Hudson's 
Bay directors, to the fact that much of their land was sold in small 
parcels in demand by farmers in the neighbourhood, whereas the 
railway sold large blocks to land companies at lower rates.** 

The geographical distribution of sales offers a fairly reliable 
index of the progress of land settlement westward. Whereas in the 
nineteenth century the bulk of farm lands sold by the Company was 
in Manitoba and the greatest revenue from town lots was derived 
from holdings at Winnipeg, sales in the twentieth century were pre- 
dominantly in Alberta and Saskatchewan, and the major source of 
revenue was sale of town lots at Edmonton. In 1906, 60 per cent of 
the purchases of farm lands were made in Saskatchewan, 34 per cent 
in Alberta, and 6 per cent in Manitoba; and in 1907, 73 per cent in 
Saskatchewan, 23 per cent in Alberta, and 4 per cent in Manitoba. 
By 1911, with the disposal of the most attractive areas in Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta was the area of 68 per cent of the purchases, with 31 
per cent in Saskatchewan, and only 1 per cent in Manitoba.“ Because 
of this shift in the centre of land sales activity, the Company in 1912 
found it necessary to establish agencies at Edmonton and Prince 
Albert as branches of the central offices at Winnipeg.” 

Until 1906, the sales policy of the Company had remained 
avowedly that first enunciated by Goschen in 1879, to sell land at 
reasonable prices whenever demand appeared, but not to force 
land upon a passive market. Lord Strathcona, however, from the 
beginning of his governorship had demonstrated less concern than 

®2These prices were for land in an undeveloped state. The Company considered 
undertaking irrigation of arid lands in Alberta, and in 1906 £15,000 was set aside for 
a joint project with the Canadian Pacific Railway to irrigate an area about 3,000,000 
acres, of which the Hudson’s Bay Company held one-twentieth. The scheme, how- 
ever, was abandoned, and instead the Hudson’s Bay Company surrendered part of 
its portion, comprising 43,972 acres, in exchange for a like quantity of good lands 


owned by the railway available for immediate sale and occupation. See Report, July 
2, 1906, and Proceedings, July 6, 1908. 

*8Proceedings, July 7, 1902. In that year, Hudson’s Bay lands were being sold 
for $4.90 per acre, while Canadian Pacific tracts were sold for an average of $2.69. 
For comparisons in other years, see Canadian Annual Review, 1905, 106; Pro- 
ceedings, July 10, 1911; and Martin, ‘Dominion Lands’ Policy, 243, 399. 

**Proceedings, July 2, 1906, July 8, 1907, July 4, 1910, July 10, 1911. 

®*Ibid., June 30, 1913. 
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his predecessors for immediate revenue. Strathcona was one of the 
early prophets of Canadian prosperity in the twentieth century, and 
he planned that the Hudson’s Bay Company, of which he was a 
principal shareholder, would be a beneficiary of the expected ex- 
pansion of the western economy. His foresight was demonstrated 
by the huge annual revenue accruing to the Company in the first 
years of the twentieth century. But Strathcona was not content to 
reap maximum returns from the rush of settlers to the West. He 
conceived that land prices would continue to increase until they 
reached levels closely approximating those in eastern Canada, and 
he preferred that the Company rather than the speculator should 
be the beneficiary of this increment. He therefore announced to the 
shareholders on July 2, 1906 that the time had come when the 
Company’s interests dictated the limitation of sales. The policy 
thereafter, Strathcona stated, would be to dispose of not more than 
one-half section to any individual purchaser.” This restrictive 
policy, with the corollary that only a portion of each township 
should be sold, remained in effect in the last years of Strathcona’s 
governorship. In this decision he seems to have been guilty of one 
of the few errors in business judgment in his long career. Not only 
did this withholding stimulate criticism of the Company as a greedy 
landowner feeding upon unearned increment, but the expectation 
that the withholding of sections would provide greater revenue was 
not realized. Officials of the Company twenty years after Strath- 
cona’s death admitted that he had made an error in policy. As one 
testified, “When land in a district is moving, that is the time... . 
The Hudson’s Bay are now saddled with land, in townships all over 
Western Canada, where there is no one adjacent to buy it.”** Such 
wisdom, however, was not granted to Strathcona’s contemporaries, 
whose critical faculties had, perhaps, been dulled by the effects of 
fat dividends. 

Despite the restriction of sales and the depressing effect on land 
revenue resulting from the “panic” of 1907, dividends between 1906 
and 1913 at no time fell below 25 per cent, and in 1913 reached 50 
per cent.** The major source of profits for the latter year was the 


“Ibid., July 2, 1906. 

®7Evidence before the Saskatchewan Resources Commission, 1934, unpublished, 
cited in Martin, ‘Dominion Lands’ Policy, 243. By March 31, 1913, the Company had 
disposed of 2,232,368 acres, deducting cancelled sales, of the total of 6,275,491 acres 
accrued to that date (Report, June 30, 1913). 

®8Dividends, which included revenues from the fur trade and sales shops as 
well as land, were as follows: 1906, 40 per cent; 1907, 42% per cent; 1908, 30 per 
cent; 1909, 25 per cent; 1910, 40 per cent; 1911, 40 per cent; 1912, 40 per cent; 
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sale of town lots in Edmonton. This property, situated in the centre 
of the city, had remained undeveloped while the city grew in every 
direction around it. In 1912 the directors decided that the propitious 
time had arrived to dispose of their holdings in Edmonton. For the 
first time a sale of Hudson’s Bay land was advertised in London, 
with most satisfying results. During the first year, sales were made 
to a total value of $5,594,775. 

The large annual profits realized by the Company in the first 
decade of the century soon attracted the notice of investors and 
speculators. Financial journals, which had previously ignored the 
Company as a possible source of investment, reflected this new 
interest. The Economist discovered that the Hudson’s Bay Company 
showed “remarkable vitality in its old age,””° and wild exaggerations 
of the extent and value of the Company’s holdings contributed to a 
“bull market” in Hudson’s Bay shares. The secretary found it neces- 
sary to correct statements in the press that the Hudson’s Bay 
Company was entitled to portions of every town-site which might 
thereafter be established in the “fertile belt,”""* but such words of 
caution had no apparent effect. The price of shares in the London 
market soared from 22 in 1900 to 129% in 1906, on a par value in the 
latter year of £10 per share. A speculator in Montreal declared that 
the stock would ultimately be worth £400 per share,”* and another, 
more conservative, Canadian estimated its worth at £165."* This 
sensational rise in the price of shares, apparently contributed to by 
New York and Montreal interests who hoped to profit by the sale of 
shares at maximum prices,‘ was based upon future expectations 


1913, 50 per cent. Of net profits between 1906 and 1913 totalling £4,075,656, land 
produced £2,715,261. These statistics are derived from the annual reports for the 
years cited. Dividends from land were free of income tax, as the result of a decision 
of the British Court of Appeal in 1909. See Hudson’s Bay Co. v. Stevens, in Reports 
of Tax Cases, V, 1903-1911, 424-40. 

6°Report, June 30, 1913; Economist, June 21, 1913, 1509; The Times, Nov. 13, 
1911, 21; April 25, 1913, 18. Town lots were paid for at this time in three annual 
instalments. This was by no means all profit. To sell Edmonton lots at satisfactory 
prices, the Company incurred considerable expenditures for drainage, roadmaking, 
and other improvements. By the end of 1913, $4,000,000 had already been expended 
for this purpose. Proceedings of Extraordinary General Court, Nov. 24, 1913. 

7°Economist, June 28, 1902, 1014-15. This magazine had not mentioned the 
Company during the period 1870-1900, but the status of “Hudson’s Bay” became the 
subject of semi-annual reports after 1901. 

71Letter to Editor by W. Ware, Secretary, Hudson’s Bay Company, in The Times, 
March 22, 1905, 14. 

72Canadian Annual Review, 1906, 195. 

73Letter to Editor by “Anglo-Canadian,” The Times, Nov. 23, 1906, 13. 

74Canadian Annual Review, 1906, 193; Economist, June 2, 1906, 918. The latter 
publication ascribed the rise in values to “the same [New York] group that talked 
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rather than current revenues, and the market became acutely sensi- 
tive to rumours affecting probable sales. From December, 1906 to 
December, 1907 the price of Hudson’s Bay securities slumped fifty 
points as the result of depression.’* Reports that the Canadian 
Government had decided to open for free settlement lands hitherto 
reserved also sent prices downward.” 

Another important element among the new shareholders, not 
entirely distinct from the speculator, included those who saw great 
commercial possibilities in the expansion of the sales shops of the 
Company. While they did not directly attack the policies of the 
directors as had McLean and his supporters two decades before, 
they expressed dissatisfaction with Strathcona’s relative conservatism 
in respect to the division of shares and to the increase of the 
Company's capitalization. Strathcona in his last years retained his 
earlier belief that division of the shares would serve the interests 
only of the speculator, and he expressed a desire to maintain the 
capital of the Company at £ 1,000,000, to which it had been reduced 
by 1904,”* but as the voting power of the opposition increased he 
found it necessary to give way. A revolution in the Company’s 
management was effected, though more subtly than in 1883 when 
Strathcona as a leading shareholder had outvoted the directors. By 
1910 commercial interests in London and J. Pierpont Morgan and 
Company of New York had acquired a sufficient number of shares 
to be able to compel the acceptance of their candidates for seats on 
the board of directors. V. Hugh Smith of Messrs. Morgan, Grenfell, 
and Company, Robert M. Kindersley of Lazard Brothers, William 
Mackenzie, President of the Canadian Northern Railway Company, 
and Richard Burbidge, Managing Director of Harrod’s stores, were 
thus added to the board on July 4, 1910.* The influence of this new 
group was demonstrated in the last three years of Strathcona’s 
governorship by the division of the Company’s business into three 
departments—land, sales shops, and furs—the division of ordinary 
shares of £10 into 10 shares of £1, and the creation of 200,000 new 
“preference” shares of £5 each for the purpose of developing de- 


up Canadian Pacifics to 200.” See correspondence in The Times, Nov. 19, 1906, 17; 
Nov. 23, 13; Nov. 26, 1918, 15. 

75>The Times, Nov. 28, 1906, 14; Dec. 13, 1907, 15. 

*6Economist, Jan. 5, 1907, 12. Illustrative of the fluctuations of the shares are these 
price ranges: 1905, 49%-89; 1906, 80%—-129%; 1907, 70%—-118%; 1908, 68%-94 (ibid., 
Nov. 28, 1908, 1026). 

"Report and Proceedings, July 4, 1904; Proceedings, July 2, 1906. 

78Economist, April 30, 1910, 946; June 25, 1910. 
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partment stores in Canada.” A new era in the Company's history 
had thus begun, and Strathcona with good grace accepted the 
inevitable. 

From 1870 to the eve of Strathcona’s death in 1914, the dominant 
concern of directors and shareholders had been to achieve maximum 
revenues from land, but there had been wide differences of opinion 
as to the most effective policy to accomplish this objective. In the 
brief land boom of 1882, excessive eagerness to dispose of land had 
resulted in large profits for some speculators and loss of revenue for 
the Company. This experience seemed to justify the policy of Donald 
A. Smith in selling most land for which there was demand at reason- 
able prices, but withholding from sale property which might be 
expected to rise substantially in value. The logical consequence of 
the acceptance of this view was, in the period of generally rising 
prices between 1900 and 1913, to withhold from sale specified sec- 
tions in each township to gain the benefits of increased value arising 
from the occupation of adjoining areas. Particularly in the years 
after 1906, the policies of the Company were, therefore, open to the 
criticism that they involved profiteering at the expense of the 
interests of the settler. The major factor, however, in the unpopu- 
larity of the Hudson’s Bay Company as a land sales enterprise was 
the fact that it was forced to compete with other agencies with vastly 
different objectives. The “free land” policy of the Dominion Govern- 
ment was based upon the recognition that the interests of Canada 
dictated the rapid settlement of the West. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway, though it was concerned with securing profitable returns 
from its land grants, was aware that its long-range interests would 
be served only by a prosperous western economy, and was thus 
disposed to sell land at relatively low prices. The Hudson’s Bay 
Company considered its land as part of the purchase price for the 
extinction of its chartered rights in Rupert’s Land, and consequently 
was primarily concerned with maximum revenue from land sales. 
In pursuance of that objective, it seems to have acted in accordance 
with standards which should be expected of an intelligently directed 
business enterprise. 


*°Proceedings, July 10, 1911; July 8, 1912; Proposed Supplemental Charter, 
Special Report, July 12, 1912; Proceedings of Extraordinary General Court, July 12, 
1912; Economist, July 1, 1911, 17. 





THE LAST HOPES OF THE AMERICAN LOYALISTS 


W. H. NELson 


OST of the Loyalist refugees who settled in what was 
left of British North America after the Revolution were 
M conservatives by habit more than by principle. All they 
wanted was to see again the familiar institutions of the old pro- 
vinces, untainted by congresses, committees, or other novelties. 
However, the more thoughtful Loyalists were less easily satisfied. 
They thought the causes of the Revolution were to be found in the 
nature of American society as it had existed before the war. Al- 
though they disagreed among themselves as to what ought to be 
done, it seemed to them that if no profound alterations were made 
in the constitutions of the remaining colonies there would event- 
ually be a recurrence of the revolutionary fever. The Loyalist leaders 
felt privileged to advise as to any new arrangements, and they knew 
that what was not done at first would not be done later. It was in 
1784 and 1785 that they did their best to get the kind of world 
they wanted. Being true children of the eighteenth century, like 
their enemies in the States, they thought that social and political 
institutions could be legislated. Not being revolutionaries, they 
looked to Britain to endow them with a constitution like her own. 
There were, in addition to individual differences, two main cur- 
rents of Loyalist thought, currents which, while flowing in the same 
general direction, diverged here and there and even ran against 
each other at times. One can be most properly called anti-democratic. 
It was characteristic of the New England Loyalists and was also 
in evidence among the royal officials and Anglican clergymen from 
the other colonies. In New England the Loyalists had been in an 
undoubted minority, and had learnt from painful experience that all 
popular institutions were hostile to them. Conscious of their hope- 
less numerical inferiority, they held that popular assemblies were 
seditious by nature, and that no ordered society could exist for long 
if the people were not kept in awed submission by heavily weighted 
aristocratic and monarchic forces in the constitution. Governor 
Hutchinson had spoken for these men when he blamed the British 
Government for having been too indulgent with the colonists, and 
urged that American liberties ought to have been curbed. 
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There were a number of moderate Loyalists from the Middle 
Colonies, where the supporters of independence had never been in 
a clear majority, who took a quite different view. They knew that 
the assemblies of the Middle Colonies had regarded the Revolution 
coldly, and they believed that the Revolution, at least outside New 
England, had been the unpopular achievement of an unprincipled 
minority. While they deplored the equalitarian sentiments of the 
American radicals, they were not hostile to representative institu- 
tions as such. The emphasis in their outlook was more imperialist 
than anti-democratic. Their remedy for colonial restiveness had 
been to secure a more perfect American participation in the councils 
of the British Empire. Like Adam Smith, they had wanted to tame 
the Americans by increasing their responsibility, and would have 
reduced the self-centred extremism of colonial politics by enlarging 
the opportunities open to colonial politicians. The best of these 
Loyalist imperialists were those two neglected and remarkable men, 
William Smith and Joseph Galloway. 

Before the Revolution both Smith and Galloway had been popu- 
lar politicians, dominating the New York and Pennsylvania assemb- 
lies respectively, and both had been opposed to a tight oligarchy of 
provincial officials. Galloway's well-known plan for an American 
federal legislature to have concurrent powers with Parliament in 
American affairs had received strong support in the first Continen- 
tal Congress, and had been shelved by the narrow margin of one 
vote. For his part, Smith had proposed a similar “general American 
legislature” to Grenville.’ After having tried to take a middle 
course during the period of argument before the Revolution, both 
men had maintained a precarious and wary neutrality, during the 
first years of fighting, before finally joining the British.’ 

Smith was an even later Loyalist than Galloway, and had had 
to break with a personal and family tradition that was anti-Anglican 
and hostile to British officialdom.* He had failed at first to appreci- 
ate the full revolutionary content of the Revolution, as so many 
New Yorkers on both sides had done. But by the end of the war he 
had worked out something like a conservative philosophy, and had 


1$mith Papers (New York Public Library), “Diary,” V, Oct. 31, 1777; July 17, 
1778. William Smith, History of . . . New York (Albany, 1829), I, xi-xiii. 

2Even after joining the British, Smith kept in touch with some of his old friends 
on the other side, and retained his interest in his Vermont lands. See A. J. H. Richard- 
son, “Chief Justice William Smith and the Haldimand Negotiations,” Proceedings, 
Vermont Historical Society, June, 1941, 84-114. 

8Aspects of Smith’s earlier career are described in Dorothy Dillon’s The New 
York Triumvirate. 
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decided that Sir Guy Carleton was the man to redeem the British 
cause in America and win the Americans from their republican 
allegiance. While Galloway’s public life, and with it, apparently, 
his interest in North American affairs, had ended with the close of 
the war, Smith was more fortunate, or more persistent.* He attached 
himself to Carleton and, although distrusted by many of the Loyal- 
ists, became their chief spokesman. 

Carleton’s career had been paralysed by the Revolution, but 
he had managed to save his reputation.’ He had realized in 1776 
that there was no military solution to the American problem and, 
as soon as he could, had gone home to sit out the war. In 1782 he 
had come out to New York to manage the sad business of settling 
up Britain’s American account. He was still fascinated by the Em- 
pire even if it seemed broken beyond mending. In New York he 
found exercise for his high sense of personal honour as the patron 
and benefactor of the Loyalists. Carleton’s illusions about aristoc- 
racy had flourished even in Canada, and he sympathized with the 
Loyalists as distressed gentlefolk. The Loyalists discovered in 
Carleton the best friend they had had, or were to have, among high 
British officials. It is no wonder that they wanted to keep him. The 
idea of having Carleton stay in North America with extraordinary 
powers over the remaining colonies must have had an almost spon- 
taneous origin. It was Smith, however, who gave the idea its first 
formal expression. 

While he was supervising the evacuation of New York, Carleton 
had become acquainted with Smith, whom Sir Henry Clinton had 
made Chief Justice of New York. A close association grew up be- 
tween the two men, the Irish soldier and the American lawyer, 
who, in a dark time, shared a perverse optimism about the British 
Empire. Carleton was first favourably impressed with Smith’s judg- 
ment; shortly he allowed himself to be warmed by Smith’s imagi- 
nation and then to share Smith’s ambitions. This was not difficult, 
as Smith centred his ambitions on Carleton’s future. 

About the time of the evacuation of New York in 1783, Smith 
drew up a paper outlining the powers he thought Carleton should 


‘Galloway and William Franklin and their friends were no match for the New 
England Loyalists in London, who were more numerous, had more influential con- 
nections, and held together better. The New Englanders (and their New York allies) 
also had more interest in Nova Scotia and Canada than the southerners. Other than 
interesting himself in Loyalist claims for compensation, Galloway seems not to have 
taken any part in public affairs after 1780. 

5For Carleton, see A. G. Bradley, Lord Dorchester (Toronto, 1907), with intro- 
duction by A. L. Burt; A. L. Burt, The Old Province of Quebec (Toronto, 1935). 
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have in the remaining colonies in America. His title should be “com- 
mander-in-chief of the army,” and he should be governor of each 
province and commander of its militia. He should have full authority 
to negotiate with the Americans (and Indians), and should be solely 
responsible for British North America, with full patronage and the 
authority to create new offices. He should also be empowered to 
form a general British North American legislature “for taking their 
united aids in future towards the general defence of the Empire.” 
The legislature should be formed in two chambers, one of life mem- 
bers appointed by the commander-in-chief, and one of delegates 
elected by the provincial assemblies. This body’s powers as a “com- 
mon legislature” should be defined, and exercised with Parliament's 
concurrence.° 

This is largely the legislature Smith had suggested before the 
Revolution, and which he claimed Grenville had approved. Except 
for being bicameral, it resembles even more closely Galloway’s 
Grand Council of 1774.’ Without such a legislature, Smith warned, 
the population of Canada and Nova Scotia would be discouraged, 
and “the security for their dependence weakened.” And there would 
be no chance of securing the “confidence and affection” of the old 
provinces. Smith in 1783 was resurrecting the old Whig alternative 
to revolution as a palliative for revolution. 

Carleton himself wrote making some recommendations to Lord 
North at this time. He went farther than Smith in considering that 
the dominant influence of the assemblies and the consequent insig- 
nificance of the aristocratic and monarchical features of colonial 
government had been a “fertile source of much mischief and dis- 
order.” He did not show interest in Smith’s project for a general 
British-American legislature, but contented himself with suggesting 
that the Government of Nova Scotia be made “to exhibit a more sub- 
stantial representation of the first two great branches of our own 
legislature.” Carleton echoed the proposals of many Loyalists and 
some British officials in seeking to encourage the growth of colonial 
aristocracy by life appointments and some more dignified title for 
provincial councillors. He was modestly silent on the proper means 
of strengthening the executive.* 

Shortly after writing to North, Carleton left New York with 

*Smith Papers. See also Burt, The Old Province of Quebec, 428-9. 

TGalloway and Smith both owed a good deal to the Albany Plan of 1754. 
Galloway’s earlier mentor, Franklin, was, of course, its chief proponent; William 
Smith’s father had approved the plan as a New York delegate to the Albany Congress. 


8Sir Guy Carleton to Lord North, Oct. 5, 1783. Quoted in M. Gilroy, “The 
Partition of Nova Scotia, 1784,” Canadian Historical Review, XIV, Dec., 1933, 387. 
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Smith and the last of the Loyalists, one of whom recorded, “Sir Guy 
. . . looked unusually dejected. . . . A more shabby ungentleman- 
like looking crew than the new Inhabitants are I never saw, . . 
Scarce any of our friends or any man of respectability remains at 
New York, they are principally embarked for England.”* Carleton 
and the Loyalists arrived in England to find Fox and North out, and 
Pitt in, with a hostile majority in the House of Commons. The 
Loyalists felt that Lord North was their friend and were depressed 
by the change. Jonathan Sewell wrote that Lord North had “wisely 
slipt his neck out of the collar, or like a cunning Fox retreated to 
his burrough, & left us poor loyal refugee geese all in the lurch. A 
new king has arisen who knows not Joseph.” For Pitt could not be a 
friend to the friends of North.’ 

During the winter of 1783-4, while Pitt worried away at the 
Fox-North majority, the Loyalists fretted and waited for a stable 
government to be formed. Perhaps none of them, except Benjamin 
Thompson, felt perfectly at home in England. The attractions of 
oligarchy were perceptibly diminished when viewed from outside 
the charmed circle. Most of the Loyalists had very little money or 
anything else, except the abundant leisure and anxious hopes com- 
mon to all political refugees. They gathered at the New England 
Coffee House in Threadneedle Street, or at Doctor Johnson’s Crown 
and Anchor in the Strand, and gossiped interminably.* A Loyalist 
colonel wrote to a friend in Nova Scotia, “This huge unwieldy Town 
swarms with Americans grumbling and discontented.” Still, no 
government could ignore their claims completely. Their loyalty had 
enough legitimacy to give them a kind of privileged status, if only 
to an opposition hunting a stick to beat the government with. 

The correspondence of Ward Chipman and Edward Winslow at 
this time throws light on the whole Loyalist point of view, as well as 
on the project to make Carleton a kind of lord protector over British 
North America. Like most Loyalist office-holders, Chipman and Win- 
slow had a painfully personal interest in new colonial arrangements. 
Before the war Winslow had lived pleasantly in Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts, and assisted his father who was the local customs collector, 
the registrar of the Court of Probate, the Clerk of the Common Pleas 
and General Sessions of the Peace, as well as “first magistrate in the 


*Winslow Papers, ed. W. O. Raymond (St. John, N.B., 1901), 152-3; cited 
hereafter as W.P. 


10Jonathan Sewell, “Letters,” Proceedings, Massachusetts Historical Society, 2nd 
series, X, 1896, 426. 
11Samuel Curwen, Journal and Letters (Boston, 1864). 
12W. P., 174, Col. John Harris Cruger to Edward Winslow, March 28, 1784. 
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County of Plymouth.” During the war, Winslow had been Muster- 
Master-General of the Loyalist troops serving with the British. Chip- 
man had been his assistant and was his best friend. In the summer 
of 1783 Winslow had gone to Halifax, where he was in charge of 
distributing supplies to men of the Loyalist regiments then settling 
in Nova Scotia. Chipman, who before the war had been Jonathan 
Sewell’s protégé, with a promising legal career which he now hoped 
to resume, had gone to England with Carleton.’* Winslow and Chip- 
man were both about forty when the war ended. They were capable, 
public-spirited men whose upbringing and education led them to 
feel particularly qualified for holding public office. They wanted 
places of some dignity with an assured modest income, in an orderly 
community where they could keep public affairs out of the hands of 
irresponsible, ambitious, corrupt men and enjoy the company of 
decent, honest fellows like themselves. 

They were particularly interested in getting a separate province 
established in the north side of the Bay of Fundy, where eight or 
nine thousand Loyalists, mainly veterans of the war, had settled 
during 1783. This project was strongly recommended by political 
and geographical considerations, and would besides furnish a whole 
new set of provincial offices to be filled. “Judge whether it must not 
from the nature of things immediately become a separate govern- 
ment,” Winslow wrote to Chipman in July, 1783, “and if it does it 
shall be the most Gentlemanlike one on earth.”’** The Loyalists were 
counting on the influence of General Henry Edward Fox, Winslow's 
friend and superior at Halifax, who meant to ask for the governorship 
of the new province if it were established.’* General Fox was Charles 
Fox's brother. This approach was cut off by the fall of Fox and 
North in December, 1783, but the partition of Nova Scotia had 
already been recommended by William Knox, the former Under- 
Secretary of State, in a memorandum to the Secretary of State. 

Knox, who was an old friend of the Loyalists*® and something of 
a Loyalist himself, had secured Germain’s approval for a new 
province west of the St. Croix River in the summer of 1780." Knox 

13] bid., passim. 

14Ibid., 100, Edward Winslow to Ward Chipman, July 7, 1783. 

15] bid., 157, 167. 

16During the war Knox’s close friend, Ambrose Serle, was in New York as Lord 
Howe’s secretary. Serle’s best friend in America was Joseph Galloway. E. H. Tatum, 
The American Journal of Ambrose Serle (San Marino, 1940), 197, 267. 

17Letters from Lord George Germain to William Knox, Aug. 7, Aug. 11, 1780, in 
Knox, Extra Official State Papers (London, 1789), II, Appendix, nos. XX and XXI, 


82-3. For discussions of Knox’s “New Ireland” project and the partition of Nova 
Scotia, see Gilroy, “The Partition of Nova Scotia, 1784,” Canadian Historical Review, 
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at that time had suggested that the chief civil offices be given to 
Loyalists. In his memorandum of December, 1783 he proposed a 
new province east of the St. Croix and also suggested a number of 
other reforms in the remaining American colonies.’* Knox, however, 
had no interest in sending out a governor-general with extraordinary 
powers, the project which had been steadily maturing in the minds 
of William Smith and Carleton, and which was shortly to be put 
before the Government.*® 


Nothing happened during the winter of 1783-4 to raise the 
Loyalists’ expectations of attention from Pitt's ministry. On March 7, 
1784 Chipman wrote to Winslow that nothing could be done until 
a permanent administration was formed. “Should Fox come in again 
I think you and I might revive our expectations.”* The very next 
day, however, Fox’s motion of no confidence carried by only one 
vote, and it was clear that his paralysed majority had melted away. 
Pitt could breathe easily. And a few days later Chipman could write 
in a quite different tone about the Government's intentions: 


Things begin to wear a much more favorable aspect respecting Nova Scotia. 
The present ministry begin to find their situation more stable and permanent. 
. . » A committee of the Council has been sitting on the business two or three 
days, Sir Guy Carleton has been sent for and is to come to Town to give his 
advice and assistance in the business. . . . Lord Sydney has said “Nova Scotia 
shall be made the envy of all the American States” . . . there is no doubt a 
separate Government at St. John’s will be established It is in contem- 


XIV, Dec., 1933, 375 ff.; M. Gilroy, “The Partition of Nova Scotia,” ibid., XVI, 
March, 1935, 91; J. B. Brebner, “The Partition of Nova Scotia,” ibid., XV, March, 
1934, 57-9; J. B. Brebner, The Neutral Yankees of Nova Scotia (New York, 1937), 
329-30; M. M. Spector, The American Department of the British Government (New 
York, 1940), especially 144-6. 

18Knox, Extra Official State Papers, 11, Appendix, no. XIV, “New Establishments 
for the American Loyalists,” 47-54. See also Gilroy, “The Partition of Nova Scotia,” 
Canadian Historical Review, XIV, Dec., 1933, 375; Spector, The American Depart- 
ment. 

19Helen T. Manning in British Colonial Government after the American Revolution 
(New Haven, 1933), 35-6, mentions a memorandum (for which no date is given) 
drawn up for the consideration of the Secretary of State, approving the separation 
of New Brunswick and recommending that all British possessions in North America 
be committed to the “‘sole direction and control of a governor general’” who 
““should be a man of considerable weight and influence and possess all the authority 
that can be delegated to the king’s representative and to [sic] be accountable for the 
Conduct of his Administration to His Majesty in Council.’” Mrs. Manning, apparently 
with some doubts, says this memorandum was “evidently written by William Knox.” 
Knox may have been carried along in the movement to get a governor-general 
appointed, but it was certainly not a particular project of his, as was the partition 
of Nova Scotia. Indeed, the idea as the Loyalists conceived it would go directly 
against Knox’s theory of divide et impera. 

20W.P., 167-9, Chipman to Winslow, March 7, 1784. 
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plation to have a Governor General over all the British Settlements = 
— if so, Sir Guy will be the man if he can be prevailed upon to go out. 
Upon the whole I think all will go well." 


Chipman concluded by urging Winslow (in Nova Scotia) to take 
care of their lands, and suggested he let their friends know about 
the new developments. Another of Winslow's friends, a Loyalist 
chaplain, wrote to him, “It is supposed . . . that Sir Guy will go out as 
Governor General of the three Provinces. . . . Lord Sydney’s senti- 
ments were very liberal and full of tenderness towards the Loyalists. 

. Nova Scotia will yet be the seat of happiness and the residence 
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of honest Fellows.”** 

Early in April Chipman sent a letter to Winslow confirming the 
news and giving the details of the proposed separation of New 
Brunswick; he spoke of the governor-generalship as nearly settled. 
“A Governor General over these Provinces and Canada with almost 
unlimited powers, to prevent the necessity of applying for instruc- 
tions here on all occasions, is to be appointed. This very important 
appointment is offered to Sir Guy.’** However, General Fox in- 
formed Winslow that he was not sure that Carleton would accept 
the appointment. “I think myself they will tempt him to go out, tho’ 
he at present does not seem inclined to it.”** And on April 17 Chip- 
man noted, “I find it doubtful whether there will be any Governor 
General, unless Sir Guy Carleton will go out.”** It is clear that 
Carleton wanted more than the Government was prepared to offer. 

The Secretary of State, Lord Sydney (formerly “Tommy” Towns- 
hend ), was not a constructive statesman. He was personally well 
disposed towards the Loyalists, but did not mean to risk anything 
for them. He was not interested in constitutional questions as such 
and, given an equal chance, preferred evasion to action.*’ Despite 
his languor, or perhaps because of it, Sydney approved the plan of 
sending out a governor-general with unusual powers. In May, 1784 
he wrote to Governor Parr of Nova Scotia (a man even more sorely 


21]Jbid., 170-1, March 13, 1784. 

22Jbid., 172, Rev. Charles Mongan to Winslow, March 23, 1784. 

23[bid., 174-5, Chipman to Winslow, April 13, 1784. In this letter Chipman says 
he intends to visit Judge Sewell in Bristol; see note on authorship, p. 40. 

24W.P., 177, Brig. Gen. H. E. Fox to Winslow, April 14, 1784. 

25Ibid., 178. Chipman to Winslow, April 17, 1784. 

26Canada and Nova Scotia were not the only regions the Loyalists were bothering 
the government about in the spring of 1784. On April 6, 1784 Sydney had an inter- 
view with the enterprising Corsican New York Loyalist, James Matra, who proposed 
a Loyalist settlement at Botany Bay. Sydney damped a number of refugee hopes by 
discouraging the project. H. Davies, “American Loyalists and Australia,” United 
Empire, XXV, Aug., 1934, 248-50. 
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beset by the Loyalists than Sydney himself) to explain the proposal 
for a governor-general. “The few Provinces which we have now re- 
maining on that side of the Atlantic, of course increase in conse- 
quence to this Country, and it has been some time past in con- 
templation to make arrangements of some magnitude, for the better 
Government of the whole, vesting certain powers in a Person to be 
upon the Spot, to determine upon matters in general, and avoid the 
tedious delay of continual recourse to this Country. It is now more 
than probable that such an appointment of that nature will soon 
take place.”*’ Sydney, like everyone else, had Carleton in mind for 
for the post.** 

It is touching to discover the enthusiasm which Sydney's casual 
interest aroused in Nova Scotia. The Loyalists were pathetically 
eager to think themselves somehow better off than their persecutors 
in the States. Winslow informed Chipman: 


Lord Sydney’s declaration quoted in your letter, “That he will make Nova- 
Scotia the envy of the American States,” has excited a kind of general gratitude, 
I cannot describe it. . . . By Heaven we will be the envy of the American 
States. . . . When the people of the neighboring states shall . . . see us in 
the enjoyment of a regular system of Government—protected by the mother 
country—not saddled with enormous taxes, and compare their state with ours, 
Will not they envy us? Surely they will. Many of their most respectable Inhabi- 
tants will join us immediately. . . . Rely on’t Chip. . . . If Sir Guy Carleton 
comes out Governor General—a separate Government form’d—and some 
changes take place in this—Nova-Scotia will rise in importance beyond the 
expectation of the most sanguine of its advocates.*° 


How hard it must have been for the Loyalists to admit that the 
Americans could eat their cake and have it too. 

Carleton’s popularity among the Loyalists was genuine. John 
Coffin wrote to Winslow: “Everything in my power shall be done. 
I cannot boast of many friends in power at home, but old Sir Guy 
shall have an address from this Town [Carleton on the St. John 
River] with as handsome an invitation as we are capable of pen- 
ning.’*° But the Loyalists heard nothing more definite from England. 
The spring of 1784 was a difficult time in Nova Scotia. “What in the 
world are you about?” Winslow asked Chipman, “not a packet 
arrived . . . 37,000 people crying for provisions—Magazines empty— 
and no provisions at Market. That's the situation of the Country at 


27Quoted by Manning, British Colonial Government, 36-7. 

28Evan Nepean wrote in 1786 that Carleton had been the person contemplated 
by Sydney in 1784. Burt, The Old Province of Quebec, 425. 

29W.P., 192-4, Winslow to Chipman, April 26, 1784. 

3°Tbid., 202, John Coffin to Winslow, May 5, 1784. 
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present.”** Finally on June 6, Chipman wrote that there were un- 
accountable delays in completing arrangements. “Everything is at 
a stand here. Whether administration . . . must have the sanction of 
Parliament before the matter is divulged I know not.* 

Later in June the separation of New Brunswick was decided, 
but no governor-general was appointed. In August, General Fox 
wrote to Winslow that Sydney had told him that no governor- 
general was for the present to be appointed, “but in time some one 
would be found that would be agreeable to every body.”** Despite 
this, Fox still thought that Sir Guy might accept the appointment. 
And Chipman wrote confidentially, “I conjecture, I think with great 
reason, that Sir Guy is still to be the Governor General.”** 

Something had gone wrong, but all might yet be right. Sydney 
had officially favoured sending a governor-general with extraordi- 
nary powers, and Pitt could not have been plainly hostile or the 
discussions would not have gone on so long. But Pitt was afraid of 
Parliament, and the law officers saw no way to commission a 
governor-general without going to Parliament. 

When Fox had introduced his India Bill, he had written to a 
friend, “If I had considered nothing but keeping my power, it was 
the safest way to leave things as they are, or to propose some trifling 
alteration.”** No one could know about that better than Pitt. The 
easiest way to give a governor-general wide powers and make other 
constitutional changes in America, and the way preferred by the 
Loyalists, was by use of the royal prerogative sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment. An act of Parliament making specific reforms would be 
equally acceptable, though more difficult to arrange. Another possi- 
bility was a royal charter confirmed by Parliament. Parliament, how- 
ever, would not be pleased either by the method or by the substance 
of the changes contemplated. The House of Commons had financed 
a disastrous war rather than give up its claims to direct authority 
over America. And the Commons’ jealousy of patronage over which 
it had no control had played a part in bringing Fox down. That Pitt 
had been lucky with India was the more reason for being careful 
in America. 

Nor would Pitt’s own views lead him to give unqualified support 
to the Loyalists’ schemes. The plan for an American governor- 

3\[bid., 205, Winslow to Chipman, May 12, 1784. 

52[bid., 208, Chipman to Winslow, June 6, 1784. 

33[bid., 220, Brig. Gen. H. E. Fox to Winslow, Aug. 5, 1784. 

‘'Tbid., 214, Chipman to Winslow, July 9, 1784. 


°W. E. H. Lecky, A History of England in the Eighteenth Century (London, 
1878-90), V, 232. 
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general with extensive powers recalls Dundas’s bill, rejected by Fox 
and not revived by Pitt, to give almost absolute power to a governor- 
general in India. Such generous transfers of authority out of the 
country as that contemplated by Dundas for a governor-general in 
Bengal, or by William Smith for a governor-general in Canada, could 
not really be made to harmonize with Pitt’s own mania for gathering 
power to himself. The man who was to destroy the Irish parliament 
could not be expected to endow an American body (either a full 
parliament, or a governor-general and council) with large authority. 
Only the most cogent and irresistible argument could have overcome 
Pitt's doubts. This the Loyalists made a brave attempt to provide 
during the year following the partition of Nova Scotia. 

In an interesting and curious document written sometime in 
1784 or 1785, William Smith attempted a general discussion of 
colonial policy, of past British errors in dealing with America, and 
of the opportunities still left to Britain in America.** His specific 
proposals in this paper resemble those in his plan of 1783, although 
he is even more emphatic about the need for a general North Ameri- 
can legislature. The war, he asserts, has left Britain weak, in debt, 
and with her Empire in dissolution. A wise policy could strengthen 
her remaining possessions and might even lead to the return of the 
old colonies to a British connection; “the new granted Independency 
is undoubtedly premature.” The disorder and weakness of govern- 
ment in the United States has turned many Americans against the 
handful of true republicans who “by Principle mean Evil to Great 
Britain.” The revolutionists intend to make a constitution “to become 
a Nation not in Name but Reality . . . under a model perfectly 
Republican.” But if Britain could make an attractive North American 
constitution first, the Americans might be drawn away from re- 
publicanism before it had become a settled habit. 

In making new arrangements “for the Recovery of what she has 
surrendered, or the Security of what she has reserved,” Britain 
should recall that the cause of the Revolution was the fundamental 
inadequacy of the constitutional relation between the colonies and 
the mother country. The Stamp Act and Tea Act were not im- 
portant in themselves, being mere “Matches to a Train laid long 
before” in the systematic neglect of the colonies. If future revolts 
are to be avoided, and if Canada and the other British possessions 
are to be a “Temptation to the Americans,” they must be given a 


’6Smith Papers, “Observations.” The essential part of this document was published 
as “William Smith’s ‘Observations on America,” edited by Oscar Zeichner, in New 
York History, XXIII, July, 1942, 328-40. 
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more mature and privileged place in the British Empire. Loyal as 
the Loyalists are, “let good sense decide, . . . how far even they can 
be trusted, with English Principles and Prejudices,” if they are 
denied the traditional English liberties. Above all, there must be a 
“general Parliament” in America. 

“What ought to be done must be done quickly,” writes Smith, 
if the Loyalists remaining in the States are to be attracted to the 
new provinces. “Another Year or two may wear out the Patience, [of] 
such as have an Eye, as many thousands in the old Colonies have 
upon a Removal to that Country.” Smith thinks that nothing would 
be needed at first but a “short Alteration of Part of the Quebec Act” 
to restore the royal prerogative where it had been invaded by the 
provisions of that Act.*’ The distrust existing among France, the 
United States, and Spain would prevent any of them from raising 
objections to a carefully managed revival of British power in North 
America. Here Smith makes his plea for a governor-general: “Add 
to this that if Caution is required to mask the ultimate Views of 
reconnecting the Empire it can only be an argument for increasing 
the Authority of the Talents to be trusted with this great & good 
work. The conduct of it in America must be directed by but one 
agent and he should want nothing, . . . and be left by the Supreme 
Power, in great Scope and Confidence, to mature his Designs . . . 
much must be committed to a discreet vigilance on the Spot.” Smith 
thinks that the broken Empire might be rebuilt. He insists that 
“multitudes” of Americans retain a lingering attachment to Britain, 
but unless Britain nurtures and strengthens the tie, it will break 
finally. If it does, the prospect will vanish forever of “extinguish* y* 
Discords reproachful to the English Name, and of collecting all the 
overflowings of Great Britain and the Dispersions of Europe, on 
that immense Continent into one happy assemblage under the 
Banners of G. Britain.” If Britain fails to grasp the last chance at 
recapturing American sympathies, the Revolution will be complete 
and successful, and the Americans will fall under a despotism or, 
worse, establish a constitution modelled after Britain’s, but without 
a British connection. Loyalists like Smith deserve the name. This 
nervous, tenacious little man was moved by ideals as comprehending 
and noble in their way as any that can be found among the revo- 
lutionists. 

Late in 1784 or early in 1785, another Loyalist judge, Jonathan 
Sewell, set forth his proposals for the better government of Britain’s 


87[bid.; see also Burt, The Old Province of Quebec, 426. 
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remaining American colonies.** Like Smith’s “Observations,” Sewell’s 
“Plan of Union” is written on an urgent note: “the only proper time 
for setling a regular and wise constitution for his Majesty's American 
colonies is the present.” However, although Sewell's views are like 
Smith’s in many particulars, his fundamental outlook is very dif- 
ferent. He has none of Smith’s vision and little of his liberality. His 
comments are the shrewd, bitter, concrete reflections of a man who 
speaks from uncomfortable personal experience, and to whom com- 
fort is very important. Sewell had no interest whatever in what 
Smith called a “general Parliament in America.” And he did not 
consider for a moment the possibility of winning the Americans 
away from their new allegiance. Had Smith been a New England 
Loyalist and seen the Revolution at its centre, he might have lost 
both his enthusiasm for popular assemblies and his feeling that the 
Revolution could be easily undone. 

Jonathan Sewell*® was of unimpeachable Yankee descent. His 
best friend before the war had been John Adams.*° But Sewell had 
taken a pessimistic view of the revolutionists’ activities, “the whole 
troop rushing into the arms of Slavery, & all in honour of the 
afores* goddess Liberty, as Indians cut & mangle themselves to 
please the Devil.”** He had gone to England in 1775 and, unlike 
many Loyalists, considered the move final; “as to Massachusetts Bay, 
. . . God mend them, & bless them—but let me never, never be 
cursed with a residence among them again. I hate the Climate where 
Rebellion and Fanaticism are ingendered.”** He could not live in 
London on his pay as an absentee judge of admiralty, so he had 


’8See note on authorship, p. 40. The text of this plan is printed as a “Plan of 
Union, ca. 1785” in J. P. Boyd’s Anglo-American Union (Philadelphia, 1941). It is 
erroneously ascribed to Joseph Galloway. I wish to express here my gratitude to 
Professor R. L. Schuyler of Columbia University, who first brought the question of 
this plan’s authorship to my attention, and pointed out to me the plan’s relevance to 
the Loyalist ambitions in Nova Scotia after 1783. Professor Schuyler has since been 
kind enough to assist me generously in gathering material for, and in writing, this 
article. 

’9Sewell changed the spelling of his name from “Sewall” at the same time that his 
fellow judge of admiralty from Massachusetts changed his from “Curwin” to 
“Curwen.” American writers have continued to use the old spelling. Sewell’s own 
comment was, “You persist in spelling my name Sewall. . . . I am fully convinced 
the name is Sewell. . . . Our great g. father certainly did not know how to spell his 
own name; if he had, he would not at that time have left England for America.” 
Perhaps Judge Curwen had better luck getting the change acknowledged in the 
United States because he returned repentant to Massachusetts. Sewell, “Letters,” 421. 

‘oC. F. Adams, The Works of John Adams (Boston, 1856), II, 78. Other refer- 
ences to Sewell are scattered through Adams’s Works. 
*1Sewell, “Letters,” 413-14. 

*°W.P., 13-14, Sewell to Winslow, January 10, 1776. 
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moved to Bristol in 1778 and remained there until 1788, when he 
went with his family to New Brunswick. While in Bristol, he corre- 
sponded with his friends, kept up a nominal interest in admiralty 
affairs, and introduced visiting Loyalists to Dean Tucker.*® 

Sewell had some of the best Loyalist traits along with some of 
the worst. He could laugh at his own plight, as well as at the deadly 
earnestness of the Revolution and the self-importance of the revo- 
lutionists. New England Loyalists like him felt a proper Tory scorn 
for the doctrinaire. Having seen the Boston mob from the wrong 
side, they had few illusions about the natural reasonableness of man. 

Someone, perhaps Ward Chipman, had probably suggested to 
Judge Sewell that he put the New England Loyalist point of view 
before the Government as a relatively disinterested supplement to 
less academic endeavours. The New England Loyalists resented 
William Smith’s influence and perhaps meant to challenge his 
monopoly of giving formal advice to Carleton. Sewell was well 
qualified for the task by his legal talents as well as by his skill as a 
controversialist.“* By 1784 Loyalists similarly qualified were few. 
Hutchinson and Martin Howard were dead; Oliver was old and 
ailing; Leonard was in Bermuda; Curwen was on his way back to 
Massachusetts; most of the others wanted places in government 
themselves. Sewell wanted nothing but a pension.** 

Smith or Galloway, coming from provinces where the majority 
of people had never been revolutionists, might think all would 
have been well if the Americans had had a general legislature. The 
New England Loyalists knew better; they had been a weak minority 
whose only hope of maintaining themselves in power was to be con- 
firmed as a ruling class by outside authority. Therefore, Sewell’s 
Ps proposed an intercolonial privy council, presided over by a 
ord lieutenant, and possessed of something of the power and scope 
of a Tudor privy council. His proposed president (lord lieutenant) 
and councillors would be able to disallow colonial legislation (with 
an appeal to the Crown permitted). They could issue peremptory 
orders to colonial governors, summon them for consultation, and 


*3Curwen, Journal and Letters, 168. 

*4Sewell had written many articles in defence of the Government in the Boston 
Evening Post and the Boston Gazette between 1763 and 1775. For a time he was the 
principal advocate in the New England press of the Tory point of view. He wrote 
under a number of pseudonyms, among them, “Philanthrop,” “Long John,” “Phila- 
lethes,” and “Phileirene.” See C. F. Adams The Works of John Adams, Ill, 427 ff. 

*°Sewell called it “a moderate competency.” His salary of £300 a year was some- 
times allowed to run into arrears, and he was constantly threatened with the abolition 
of his office (Judge of Admiralty at Halifax). Ibid., I, 57. 
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reprimand or even suspend them. The president and council would 
be able to “reduce the medium of all such british colonies to one 
general standard,” which implies almost unlimited constitutional 
powers. The president and council would also have control of all 
colonial military forces. 

Sewell agreed with William Smith, and indeed with all other 
Americans, in wanting the maximum possible independence from 
Britain. He wanted the British to leave his council alone: “nothing 
can command such a sincere and ready submission to any decision 
[of the council] as the knowledge of their independency. . . . The 
appearance of any jealousy in the parent state over her colonies . . . 
will be too much for the spirit of virtuous and valuable english 
subjects long to bear.” The councillors (of unstated number) would 
be appointed by the Crown to serve during good behaviour, and 
the lord lieutenant, similarly appointed, would be obliged to consult 
with the council on all matters of consequence. 

The essence of Sewell’s plan is the suggestion that the British 
Government should create and clothe with great power a colonial 
oligarchy made up presumably of magistrates, clergymen, large 
landowners, and the most respectable merchants. A ruling class thus 
established, in return for its monopoly of privilege, would guarantee 
a permanent colonial attachment to Britain and undertake to assimi- 
late colonial manners and outlook to those of the British, as did a 
similarly endowed class in Ireland. (William Knox was not the 
only man to sense a North American analogy to Ireland. ) Otherwise, 
the remaining colonies would go the way of the old thirteen. If these 
proposals are illiberal and restrictive, they may at least claim 
admirable lucidity. Generations of Canadian and Maritime poli- 
ticians were to aim, with comparative timidity and imprecision, at 
such an oligarch’s Utopia. 

The democratic institutions of New England that were to become 
subjects for much sentimental devotion in America received unkind 
mention in Sewell’s plan. Town meetings seemed to him to have 
served chiefly to allow skilfully managed mobs to intimidate properly 
constituted authorities. He suggested that their jurisdiction be 
severely limited, and that provision be made for their forcible dis- 
persal if they exceeded their powers. Sewell grudgingly admitted 
the necessity for colonial assemblies; “Legislative Courts there must 
be,” but there should be high property qualifications, no residential 
qualification, triennial rather than annual elections, and the number 

of members should be kept small. “The larger bodies of men are, the 
more false importance they reflect on each other . . . by lessening the 
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number of Representatives the expence of them will be diminished. 
And business will be sooner dispatched. And lastly it will lessen the 
number of fools and knaves often too abundant in such assemblies.” 
There should be Crown appointment and payment (“The salaries 
ought to be ample” ) of all principal judges. This would give colonial 
judges more nearly the independence of their English colleagues. 

A proposal of a special oath of obedience to laws of Parliament 
affecting colonies had been made by William Knox and favoured by 
Lord North; they had thought such an oath should be required of all 
who were granted land in the colonies. Sewell proposed a similar 
oath, but specified that it should be taken by “officers civil and 
military, Heads of colledges, ... Barristers and Attorneys, . . . and all 
students before they shall be entitled to their degrees,” to which 
he added as an afterthought “all members of all legislative Courts.” 
Like most people making a proposal they know to be improper, 
Sewell tries to avoid any disapproval which his loyalty oath might 
arouse by protesting the purity of his motives; “certainly I detest all 
degrees of persecution in all systems.” The inquisitor’s fondness for 
the rite of affirmation was already an old trait of New England 
thinking. Sewell would have been astonished at what a bright future 
there was for loyalty oaths in the United States, whence he thought 
all loyalty had departed. 

The plan leaves precise arrangements to “other gentlemen much 
better qualified for so large and interesting an undertaking than I 
ever was.” There is no evidence that Sewell’s plan itself was ever 
brought before the Government, although its ideas were the common 
property of many Loyalists and were perfectly familiar to British 
officials concerned with the colonies. The “Plan of Union” may not 
have been finished when a settlement of sorts was finally made. 

After the partition of Nova Scotia, and the postponement of 
other a in the spring of 1784, the Government seems to have 
done little for more than a year. Then, early in August, 1785, Sydney, 
who had at last begun to worry about the deteriorating political situ- 
ation in Canada, sent Pitt an anxious memorandum urging that a 
governor-general be appointed over the remaining North American 
colonies. “Sir Guy Carleton is in my opinion for many reasons in- 
finitely preferable to any other person.” But Sydney did not know 
for sure whether Sir Guy would go.** The question of sending out a 
governor-general had become closely associated with the necessity 
for quieting the discontent of the English-speaking merchants in 
Canada, who were pressing for an assembly. In June, 1785 William 
**Quoted by Burt, The Old Province of Quebec, 427. 
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Smith revised a draft he had written earlier of a bill to restore the 
prerogative over all the North American colonies, so that it would 
apply only to Quebec.*’ However, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
were still being considered as part of the whole problem. Brook 
Watson wrote to Edward Winslow from London hoping that a 
governor-general would be appointed soon. If this were done, the 
advantages would be so great that the Americans, “like vinegar 
fretting on their lees, will soon curse the day which made them 
independent.”** 

Sydney apparently got Pitt's approval for Carleton’s appoint- 
ment, and the matter was tentatively decided. On September 3, 1785 
the Under-Secretary of State, Evan Nepean, wrote to Lieutenant- 
Governor Hope at Quebec informing him of the steps about to be 
taken: 


The first and principal one is that of Sir Guy Carleton’s appointment: he is to 
be placed in the situation of Governor General, his powers to be very extensive 
in all respects, so as to give him a full control over all our possessions in 
America, excluding only the West India Islands. Sir Guy is just come to town 
to be consulted . . . and I conclude we shall be ready to dispatch him in the 
course of this month by the way of New York. . . . Livius, the chief justice of 
Quebec, is to be succeeded by Mr. Smith . . . in compliance with the desire 
of Sir Guy Carleton.** 


However, as in the spring of the year before, the Government was 
struck with indecision, and again no appointment was made. Smith, 
who was handicapped by not having Sydney’s confidence, did his 
best to provide a solution that would avoid the necessity of an act 
of Parliament by hunting up his old plan of 1783 which proposed a 
“commander-in-chief of the army” in North America who would also 
be governor of each province.” The negotiations dragged through 
the winter of 1785-6. As late as March 28, 1786 Governor Haldimand 
spoke of Carleton’s “stubbornness,” and wrote that his appointment 
was very uncertain.” Unexpectedly, however, on April 15, 1786 
Carleton’s nomination as governor of the three provinces was an- 
nounced.” 

Carleton and Smith had given in. Carleton received no vice- 

47Smith Papers; also Burt, The Old Province of Quebec, 425-6. 

48W.P., 312, Brook Watson to Winslow, Aug. 26, 1785. 

*9Quoted by Burt, The Old Province of Quebec, 427. The Loyalists, like the 
Secretary of State’s office, expected an imminent announcement of Carleton’s appoint- 
ment. Jonathan Sewell hinted on September 8 at arrangements just being completed 


which would put North American patronage in new hands. Sewell, “Letters,” 427. 
‘°Burt, The Old Province of Quebec, 428. 


51“Private Diary of General Haldimand,” Report of the Public Archives of Canada, 
1889, 161, 227. 


52Ibid., 169-71; Burt, The Old Province of Quebec, 429. 
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regal powers. His capital was to be Quebec, and although his in- 
structions permitted him “occasionally” to visit the Maritime Pro- 
vinces and take “the command and government thereof,” he had 
neither prerogative nor even concurrent powers over the three 
provinces and, in fact, never exercised any practical authority out- 
side of Canada.** There was no serious attempt made at an imagi- 
native and bold British recovery in North America. No union of 
British provinces was welded together to serve as a lodestar to the 
weak, quarrelling states to the south. Instead, as Smith had feared 
they would, the states formed their own Union, as substantial and 
respectable as almost any Tory could want. The wavering Loyalists 
still in the United States stayed home, and a good many of their 
hastier brethren began to trickle back from exile. Canada, after all, 
was not destined to swallow up the United States. 

Lord Dorchester and his faithful friend Smith took their poor 
prize to Canada. Dorchester promptly entered on a very long old 
age, and consoled himself with a stately and ceremonious court at 
Quebec that might have served a real viceroy. As Chief Justice, 
Smith fought on hopelessly to fit the magic mantle of the British 
constitution over Canada. His loyalty, purest perhaps of any 
Loyalist’s, was suspected. He was called a “plotting Yankee,” and 
found his generous and expansive schemes caught in a snarl of petty 
disputes with small-minded colonists and unimaginative officials.” 
In Nova Scotia and New Brunswick the Loyalists rationed out the 
few offices they had, accepted their remoteness, and quietly ex- 
changed the wide ambitions of 1784 for ones of more suitable cut. 

But ideas find ways of surviving until events can nourish them. 
Jonathan Sewell’s son, named after him, read law in Saint John in 
Ward Chipman’s office and then went on to Quebec, where he built 
up a successful practice and married William Smith’s youngest 
daughter.** He absorbed Smith’s ideas and eventually became Chief 
Justice of Lower Canada himself. In 1814 he was impeached as Chief 
Justice by the Assembly of Lower Canada in a continuation of one 
of Smith’s quarrels. He went to London and managed to get the 

58Jbid.; Manning, British Colonial Government, 37. 

54For Smith’s career in Canada, see Hilda Neatby, “Chief Justice William Smith: 
An Ejighteenth-Century Whig Imperialist,” Canadian Historical Review, XXVIII, 
March, 1947, 44-67. 

55On the younger Sewell, see F. Taylor, Portraits of British Americans (Montreal, 
1867), II, 241-66; D. A. McArthur, “An Early Canadian Impeachment,” Queen’s 
University Studies, no. 7, 1913; A. G. Doughty and D. A. McArthur, Constitutional 
Documents, 1791-1818 (Ottawa, 1914), II, 400-5; R. G. Trotter, Canadian Federation, 


(Toronto, 1924), 7-8; C. W. Robinson, Life of Sir John Beverley Robinson (Edin- 
burgh and London, 1904), 152 ff., 161 ff. 
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complaints against him dismissed by the Lords of the Privy Council. 
While he was in London he sent a letter to the Duke of Kent, with 
whom he had been on good terms when the Duke was in Canada. 
Along with it he sent “A plan for the Federal Union of the British 
Provinces in North America.” In one respect this plan shows Smith’s 
influence more than the elder Sewell’s, for it provided for an inter- 
colonial representative assembly elected by the provincial assemblies. 
The war with the United States furnished the impetus for the plan, 
which recalls Smith’s fears of America and France and anticipates 
the apprehensions of 1865. Nothing came of the Plan of 1814, 
although the Duke of Kent gave it his enthusiastic endorsement and 
promised to take it up with Lord Bathurst, then Colonial Secretary.” 

When Lord Durham was in Canada, Chief Justice Sewell, then 
an old man, showed him his plan. Durham made particular mention 
of Sewell’s support of federation in his Report, and quoted from 
Sewell’s earlier correspondence with the Duke of Kent. Federation, 
like colonial autonomy, was becoming practicable. It had been im- 
possible to grant to those who thought like the elder Sewell what 
it was impossible to deny to Robert Baldwin and Joseph Howe. 
When federation was put beside responsible government, there 
was but a short wait until American pressure fused them together. 
The Loyalists had seen the advantages of federation and had wanted 
to be independent of Britain. But they were dependent on London 


of necessity, for they had chosen not to compromise with democracy. 


A NOTE ON THE AUTHORSHIP OF SEWELL’S PLAN 


The original manuscript of Jonathan Sewell’s plan is in the Galloway papers 
in the Library of Congress. It is unsigned, and is presumed to have been ac- 
quired in 1867 as part of the Peter Force collection. In his edition of Joseph 
Galloway's plans of union, Dr. Julian Boyd ascribed this plan to Galloway 
(J. P. Boyd, Anglo-American Union: Joseph Galloway's Plans to Preserve the 
British Empire, Philadelphia, 1941). Boyd agro the text of this plan as 
a Galloway “Plan of Union ca. 1785” (Anglo-American Union, 157-72). The 
plan had also been ascribed to Galloway by E. H. Baldwin in an article on 
Galloway in the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography (XXVI, 
Oct., 1902). 

While Galloway’s Plan of Union of 1774 (and its later variations) advo- 
cated American representation in Parliament, or the establishment of a sub- 
sidiary American legislature, this plan proposes, instead, an intercolonial privy 
council, the members of which would be appointed by the Crown. A number 
of restrictive proposals in the plan contrast sharply ‘with Galloway’s known 


56Sir C. P. Lucas, Lord Durham’s Report on the Affairs of British North America 
(Oxford, 1912), II, 320-1. 
StI bid. 
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liberal outlook. Boyd took this to mean merely that Galloway in earlier days 
had concealed his reactionary point of view, and said that “the Plan may be 
regarded as reflecting Galloway's own convictions more precisely than his pre- 
vious writings” (Anglo-American Union, 108). 

In a review of Boyd’s book in the Political Science Quarterly (June, 1942), 
Professor R. L. Schuyler expressed doubt that the plan was Galloway’s. Schuyler 
did not think that its dissimilarity to Galloway’s known sentiments could be 
explained so easily. He also noticed some characteristic New England expres- 
sions in the plan, and suggested New England Loyalist authorship. Moreover, 
he was convinced that the plan was related to a scheme for the reorganization 
of the remaining British ecin in North America after the Revolution; Boyd 
thought the plan might have been intended to apply to the old thirteen colonies. 
Schuyler had some correspondence with Boyd in 1942-3 about the plan’s 
authorship and relevance, and obtained from Boyd a microfilm copy of the 
plan from which he had an enlarged photostatic copy made. He discovered 
that the plan was not in Galloway's handwriting, as Boyd had thought it was, 
and came to suspect Jonathan Sewell might be the author. When the present 
writer began work on the Loyalists, Professor Schuyler explained his thoughts 
on the plan and made available his copy of it. He also informed the writer what 
he had found about the ambitions of the Loyalists in Nova Scotia, to which the 
plan was really related. 

As Professor Schuyler noted in his review of Boyd’s book, the purely New 
England term “General Court” (or “Legislative Court”) is always used in the 
plan for “assembly.” Galloway never used the New England term except once 
in writing of Massachusetts, and then he explained it, “the General Court, or 
Assembly” (Historical and Political Reflections . . . , London, 1780, 19, 21). 
There are no references in the plan to any particular colony except Massa- 
chusetts, and there are several of these. Towns and town meetings are taken 
for granted. The author claims familiarity with colonial courts, and dwells on 
the defective administration of justice in New England before the Revolution. 
The plan devotes five pages out of twenty to this subject, and emphasizes in 
minute particular the inconveniences suffered by New England judges. There 
are a number of references to mast acts, smuggling, and other pre-eminently 
New England affairs. A long paragraph deals with the need for establishing 
the right of admiralty judges to send their prisoners to county prisons, and hold 
court in county courthouses. Who but a judge of admiralty would have been 
interested in this? 

The plan can be readily identified as Jonathan Sewell’s work. The style is 
unmistakably his. The plan refers to “fools and knaves”; its author uses “I” and 
“I detest” without embarrassment. In other writings, Sewell was similarly 
emphatic and subjective, while Galloway was always studiously dispassionate. 
In this manuscript, as elsewhere, Sewell constantly quotes snatches of legal 
Latin; Galloway seldom did. Sewell describes himself correctly in the first 
paragraph of the plan as “an old and faithful officer, tho nearly ruined by his 
uniform and constant attachment to his Majesty’s government.” Galloway had 
never been a royal officer, except for a few months under most unusual circum- 
stances during Howe’s occupation of Philadelphia. Galloway never dwelt on 
his own difficulties, nor lost his air of dignified self-confidence. Sewell, in this 
plan as in his letters, complains of his poverty, of his lack of books, of his lack 
of knowledge, and of his lack of ease. 
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In the manuscript, Sewell denies any personal ambition, and is modest 
about his qualifications as a constitutional adviser. He made an almost identical 
disclaimer in a letter he wrote in 1785 (Jonathan Sewell, “Letters,” Proceedings, 
Massachusetts Historical Society, 2nd series, X, 1896, 427). The plan mentions 
twice the need for a “candid and able solicitor” among the officers of the pro- 
posed council. Here Sewell had in mind his protégé, Ward Chipman, who was 
in London in 1784-5 seeking employment, and who became Solicitor-General 
of New Brunswick. 

From a comparison of the handwriting in the photostatic copy of the plan 
with that in a photostatic copy of a legal document of 1771 written and signed 
by Jonathan Sewell, it could be seen that the plan including the interlineations 
was in Sewell’s handwriting. Following the text of the plan in the manuscript 
is a half-page of writing, also in Sewell’s handwriting, but apparently having 
nothing to do with the | plan itself, and perhaps written at another time. He 
quotes part of a Connecticut law relating to foreign trade and comments that 
the law’s provisions are unintelligible. This is obviously some matter in which 
as a judge of admiralty Sewell was properly interested. 

The “people now in contemplation” whom Sewell writes of in the plan 
could only be the remaining British colonists in North America, including the 
Loyalists. A reference to Nova Scotia points at the plan’s area of chief interest. 
Mention of “ceded colonies,” a term often used at the time by the British and 
Loyalists for the United States—“ceded” to the rebels, that is—dates the plan 
after April, 1783, and it was clearly written before April, 1786, when some of 
the matters it discusses were finally settled. 

It is difficult to see what grounds there were for assigning this manuscript 
to Galloway, except for its being found among his papers. But it would be odd 
to presume that for a man merely to possess a paper implies that he wrote it. 
Perhaps the plan was ascribed to Galloway less from carelessness than from a 


failure to recognize and re spect the variety of Loyalist opinion. Galloway was 
an ardent Whig imperialist whose chief misfortune it was to conceive of the 
British constitution as Burke conceived of it. He would not have felt much 


sympathy for the system of unabashed oligarchy so guilelessly outlined in 
Sewell’s plan. 





THE “ANGLO-SAXON IDEA” AND BRITISH PUBLIC OPINION 


IsRAEL T. NAAMANI 


ANY people in England have long felt that the nineteenth- 
century pax Britannica should be replaced by a twentieth- 
century pax Anglo-Americana, and they are not without 

sympathizers in the United States. British leaders are perhaps bolder 
and more articulate in their assertions of the desirability of an Anglo- 
American arrangement. Their statements recall like utterances by 
prominent Britons in the waning years of the last century, when, as 
at the present time, much had been said by word of mouth and by 
word of print about the decline and fall of the British Empire.’ 
Many of the arguments then advanced, both for and against closer 
Anglo-American relations, still seem valid today. 

The closing years of the nineteenth century were among the 
most critical periods in English history.’ It was in these days that 
the feeling of consanguinity of the British for their American 
“cousins” first crystallized itself into a popular demand for an 
alliance, or at least a very close association, with the United States. 
Both Great Britain and the United States were then, as an historian 
of Anglo-American relations during that period wrote, on the thresh- 
hold of an era marked by profound changes in their outlook on 
foreign affairs, “and of these changes Anglo-American cordiality now 
emerged as a very conspicuous feature. For some of the tendencies 
of that age humanity has paid a terrible price. Yet whatever judge- 
ment may be passed on other diplomatic accomplishments, one at 
least still redounds to the abiding good not only of the English 
speaking nations but of all mankind.”* 

Political exigencies played a major role in this desire for a rap- 
prochement between the two nations facing each other across the 
Atlantic. But there were other considerations also. Between 1870 
and 1914, it has been said, there were in every European country a 
war party demanding armaments, an individualist party demanding 
ruthless competition, an imperialist party demanding a free hand 

1See the writer’s article, “The Abandonment of ‘Splendid Isolation’ by Great 
Britain,” Canadian Historical Review, XXVII, June, 1946, 163-88. 

2A prominent Liberal and literary figure, at one time in the diplomatic service 
of his country, recorded in his diary on January 9, 1896, immediately after Kaiser 
William’s telegram to President Kruger: “We have now managed in the last six months 
to quarrel violently with China, Turkey, Belgium, Ashanti, France, Venezuela, 
Armenia and Germany. This is a record performance, and if it does not break up the 
British Empire nothing will.” W. S. Blunt, My Diaries (New York, 1921), I, 212. 

*Lionel M. Gelber, The Rise of Anglo-American Friendship (London, 1938), 1. 
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over backward peoples, a socialist party demanding the conquest 
of power, and a racialist party demanding purges against foreign 
elements in the population—all of them ready to invoke the name of 
Darwin and the “scientific” idea of race. The “favoured races” men- 
tioned on the title-page of the Origin of Species doubtless referred 
to pigeons, but it did not require much to extend the theory to man. 
Indeed that interpretation seemed to receive Darwin’s own approval 
in many a page of the Descent of Man, where the struggle of races 
was deemed a part of evolutionary advance. Believers in the class 
struggle, such as Marx, often saw little difference between race and 
class, just as religious fanatics saw little difference between race and 
creed. Anglo-Saxons and Latins were two races, since Protestantism 
and industry could be arrayed against Catholicism and centralized 
government. “The Anglo-Saxons—which of course included the 
United States—must form a Teutonic Union to share all colonies and 
rule the world. Poets sang of it, Cecil Rhodes made his will in favor 
of it, the German Kaiser praised the idea as much as Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, while both helped build rival navies. . . . Diplomacy 
looked trivial by the side of ‘biological realities.’ Politics, art, religion, 
languages, science, everything had a natural, therefore, a racial 
basis.”* 

On the other side of the Atlantic Ocean, a man who almost over- 
night became internationally famous was as influential as any Ameri- 
can in bringing about the new Anglo-American orientation. Many 
of the Americans and Britons who were later to formulate the foreign 
policies of their respective countries were schooled in the doctrine 
of A. T. Mahan. To him command of the seas was a prerequisite of 
world power, and for a time it was the most important theory 
entertained by the leading statesmen of the great powers. Accepted 
at once as a prophet, Mahan undertook without delay to propagate 
his teachings. These included American strategic expansion and 
Anglo-American solidarity at sea. The naval historian felt that “the 
Anglo-Saxon Powers, confronting each other across the Atlantic, 
must keep that ocean under their command at all costs. That was 
the core of Mahan’s reasoning, as it became the basis of the col- 
laboration he so devoutly preached.” 

The achievement of an Anglo-American rapprochement at the 
turn of the century must be counted then among the decisive events 
of modern history. It is enough to point to World War I and World 
War II to realize the significance of this understanding between the 


‘Jacques Barzun, Darwin, Marx, Wagner (Boston, 1941), 102-6. 
‘Forrest Davis, The Atlantic System (New York, 1941), 9-10, 20-1. 
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two nations. “To a later generation, witnessing the durable results 
of this work its existence causes no surprise. But at the time it was 
a noteworthy departure. Since the American Revolution, prejudice 
in her former colonies against England had never died out; the 
United States, they always recollected, owed their national inde- 
pendence to an Anglo-American quarrel.” 


il 


From the Congress of Vienna to the very end of the nineteenth 
century Great Britain had played a lonely hand in European politics. 
Her systematic shunning of definite and long-range alliances had 
placed her in what Englishmen vaingloriously termed “Splendid 
Isolation.” In the 1890's, however, the international situation had 
become rather ominous. The continental great powers had formed 
two leagues: the Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria-Hungary, and 
Italy on the one hand, and the Dual Alliance of Russia and France 
on the other. In view of the universal animosity with which England 
had been regarded on the Continent,’ and in view of the covetous 
eyes the European great powers cast upon her far-flung possessions, 
a hostile coalition against Great Britain was within the realm of 
possibility. By 1898 Great Britain’s position had become hazardous 
indeed. Russia was expanding in China; Germany was also making 
a thrust into China and at the same time was menacing South Africa 
and the South Seas; France was pushing ahead in the Upper Nile. 
England succeeded in emerging from these crises almost unharmed. 
However, she was made to realize that her isolation was no longer 
“splendid.” As the Pall Mall Gazette had ruefully declared:“ ‘Splendid 
Isolation’ is a magnificent phrase, but it is not diplomatic business.”* 

Those in England to whom a change in British foreign policy 
had seemed at the time inevitable had spoken of Russia, Germany, 
France, and Japan as desirable allies.° More often, however, they 


®Gelber, The Rise of Anglo-American Friendship, 2. 

7On the subject of continental Anglophobia much was being written at the time. 
See, for instance, U. Gohier, “Anglophobia—a French Warning to England,” National 
Review, XXXIV, Sept., 1899, 26-46; T. E. Scholes, “Why is Britain Hated?” West- 
minster Review, CLIII, June, 1900, 643-5; H. W. Wolff, “German Anglophobia,” 
Monthly Review, III, April, 1901, 58-72; Max Nordau, “Continental Anglophobia,” 
National Review, XXXVIII, Feb., 1901, 838-53; “Why Europe Hates England,” 
Review of Reviews, XXII, July, 1901, 97-8. 

Pall Mall Gazette, Sept. 3, 1898. 

®See, for example, “An Understanding with Russia,” Spectator, LXXXII, March 18, 
1899, 368; J. W. Gambier, “A Plea for Peace—An Anglo-Russian Alliance,” Fort- 
nightly Review, LXXIV, Dec., 1900, 998-1008; A. B. C. Etc., “British Foreign Policy,” 
National Review, XXXVIII, Nov., 1901, 343-58; H. W. Vaughan, “A Plea for an 
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had spoken of the United States. Even the diplomatic difficulties 
between London and Washington in the 1890's did not lessen the 
cordial attitude of most Britons towards America. Thus, for instance, 
the firm stand assumed by President Cleveland and Secretary of 
State Olney in the Venezuela boundary dispute aroused all the 
pacific energies of some of the most prominent men in Great 
Britain. A. J. Balfour, then leader of the Conservatives in the House 
of Commons, proclaimed in a speech on January 15, 1896 that the 
idea of an armed conflict with the United States “carries with it 
some of the unnatural horror of civil war. . . . The time will come, 
the time must come, when someone, some statesman with authority, 
more fortunate even than President Monroe, will lay down the 
doctrine that between English speaking peoples war is impossible.”"° 
Sir Charles Dilke declared that the claims of Great Britain are as 
“dust in the balance” when weighed against the advantage of “not 
running across the national policy of the United States.”"* Thus, also, 
even though a proposed treaty of arbitration in 1897 between the 
United States and Great Britain had failed to receive the approval 
of the American Senate, because pro-silver senators had objected 
to England's firm pro-gold attitude, the assurances of goodwill ex- 
pressed in congressional and parliamentary debates had created a 
most congenial feeling towards the United States in Great Britain.** 

England's friendship for the United States was greatly enhanced 
by the appointment in 1897 of John Hay as American envoy to the 
Court of St. James. The selection of a literary man for the post was 
warmly approved in Great Britain. “His card of introduction to the 
British public was that he was the author of the Pike County Ballads 
and co-author of the Lincoln history. In British eyes he was char- 
acteristically American, a best product of American civilization. 
Probably no other American envoy in London ever started with so 
large a list of friends—Curzon, Chamberlain, Harcourt, Bryce, and 
many others—among the people of importance.”** Queen Victoria 
considered Hay “the most interesting of all ambassadors” she had 















































Anglo-French Alliance,” Westminster Review, LVI, Dec., 1901, 613-19; H. M. 
Stanley, “ ‘Splendid Isolation,’ or What?” Nineteenth Century, XLIII, June, 1898, 
869-78; J. Morris, “Japan—A Forecast,” Asiatic Quarterly Review, V, April, 1898, 
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known.'* Joseph Choate, the successor of Hay when the latter 
became Secretary of State in 1898, was also well received in England. 
After-dinner eloquence was especially esteemed in Great Britain, 
and in this art of postprandial oratory the American ambassador 
was pre-eminent. He also had a sense of humour. During his sojourn 
in England his well-proportioned figure began to incline towards 
corpulence. When his attention was drawn to the fact he replied: 
“Oh, yes, it was necessary to meet the Englishmen halfway.” 

Great Britain also was fortunate in her representative in the 
United States, Sir Julian, later Lord, Pauncefote. It was during his 
term as ambassador in Washington that some of the most difficult 
Anglo-American diplomatic problems, such as the Venezuela inci- 
dent and the Panama canal project, were amicably and even 
amiably solved. Dilke, one of Britain’s warmest advocates of Anglo- 
American friendship, paid high tribute in Parliament to the am- 
bassador, “a laborious, courteous, able, and strong Englishman, a 
typical and representative Briton,” for his share in establishing good 
relations with the United States.” 

The extraordinary affection of the British for their American 
“cousins” was demonstrated especially during Queen Victoria's 
Diamond Jubilee celebration in June, 1897. The American flag was 
flown from the houses of both rich and poor. Even peddlers’ carts 
were decorated with American and British banners. The carriage of 
Whitlaw Reid, editor of the New York Tribune, who was sent as a 
special American representative to the celebration, was cheered 
vociferously as it rolled down the streets in the huge Jubilee parade." 

But the year 1898 witnessed an even greater mutual feeling of 
cordiality between Great Britain and the United States than 1897. 
Both faced great international crises, and both had scarcely a friend 
among the powers of Europe, although Russia, Britain’s arch rival 
at the time, professed benevolence towards America. The Maine 
disaster in February, 1898 touched off an outburst of sympathy in 
England. Telegrams and messages of compassion from various 
sources in the United Kingdom virtually flooded the American 
embassy in London and the British embassy in Washington. The 
Queen, the Dukes of York and Connaught, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, the Lord Mayor of London, chambers of commerce, and 
lrish mass meetings were among those conveying their sentiments 

‘4G. W. Smalley, Anglo-American Memories (London, 1911), 185. 

‘°K, S. Martin, Life of Joseph Hodges Choate (New York, 1920), II, 87. 

*Parliamentary Debates, 4th series, LVIII, June 10, 1898, 1333. 


‘*Allan Nevins, Henry White: Thirty Years of American Diplomacy (New York, 
1930), 126. 
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and offering their aid. The Morning Post inquired whether any sub- 
scriptions were to be opened i in the United States for the families of 
those lost in the sinking as in that event the newspaper would like 
to inaugurate a similar fund in England.* 

Rumours as to the probability of an alliance between the United 
States and England, first afloat in America, soon found their way to 
Great Britain. Michael Davitt, Irish leader in Parliament, asked the 
Undersecretary of State for War “whether any British war vessels 
are to be loaned by Her Majesty's Government to the Government 
of the United States in the event of war between the Republic and 
any European (continental) Power?” Brodrick, the Undersecretary 
for War, replied in the negative. Davitt then proceeded to ask, this 
time of the Undersecretary for Foreign Affairs, whether the British 
ambassador in Washington had made proposals to the United States 
for an alliance in the event of serious difficulties in the Far East, 
whether similar proposals had been tendered by the United States 
to the British Government, and whether offers of mediation had 
been made for the settlement of the Cuban crisis. Curzon, the Under- 
secretary for Foreign Affairs, answered that the character of the 
question was such that it would be inexpedient for him to reply.”* 

It might have been inexpedient for the Foreign Office to uncover 
close diplomatic contacts behind the scenes at that time. As early as 
November 3, 1897, Cecil Spring-Rice, then second secretary of the 
British embassy in Berlin, wrote his friend Theodore Roosevelt with 
regard to European intervention in the Spanish-American quarrel. “I 
think there can be no sort of doubt as to what the [German] Empire 
would like to see in Cuba; but I don’t think there is the slightest 
chance of Germany running the risk of being found out doing it.”” 

Germany's unfriendly attitude towards the United States mani- 
fested itself dramatically in the Dewey-Diedrichs incident in Manila 
Bay. The stand of Captain Chichester of the British Immortalité, 
making it clear on whose side he would be found in the event of a 
clash between the Americans and the Germans, was approved en- 
thusiastically in England. Upon his return to Great Britain he was 
received like a conquering hero, and his oft-repeated “blood’s thicker 

'SPapers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States, 1898 (Washing- 
ton, 1901), 1057-66. 

19Parliamentary Debates, 4th series, LIV, March 14, 1898, 1526. 

20S. Gwynn, ed., Letters and Friendships of Sir Cecil Spring-Rice (London, 1929), 
I, 233. Documentary material seems to substantiate Spring-Rice’s contention. See, for 
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than water’ drew tremendous ovations from audiences even a year 
after the alleged declaration had been made.” One lighter British 
reaction to the hostilities between America and Spain was reflected 
in an item in Punch: “Inate Ciussire. Hang these Yankees! I gave 
up Havana cigars when they blockaded Cuba, and directly I took 
to Manilas they did ditto to the Philippines!”** 


Il 


The genuineness of English feeling in 1898 for the Americans 
was revealed in the increasing discussion of the “Anglo-Saxon Idea.” 
That Britons and Americans, drawn closer to each other by “common 
interest in football and other sports, were destined by providence to 
conquer the world” was a popular notion at the time.** On April 5, 
1898, even before the outbreak of the Spanish-American war, Am- 
bassador Hay wrote to Senator H. C. Lodge: 

I do not know whether you especially value the friendship and sympathy of 
this country [England]. I think it important and desirable in the present state 
of things, as it is the only European country whose sympathies are not openly 
against us. We will not waste time in discussing whether the origin of this 
feeling is wholly selfish or not. Its existence is beyond question. I find it wher- 
ever 1 go—not only in the press, but in private conversation. For the first time 
in my life I find the “drawing room” sentiment altogether with us. If we wanted 
it—which, of course, we do not—we could have the practical assistance of 
the British Navy—on the do ut des principle, naturally.** 


And James Bryce, who probably more than any other Briton felt 
the pulse of America, affirmed, in considering the kinship of the two 
English-speaking nations: “No American can travel in England, no 
Englishman can travel in America, without realizing it as a stronger 
force than he could have gathered from a study of the history of the 
two countries since their political separation.” “Here in England,” 
he added, “. . . we never think of the United States as different from 
ourselves, and when we speak of ‘foreigners’ we do not include 
Americans.”** A poem by the laureate of England, Alfred Austin, 
which seems to be imbued more with sentiment than with art, ex- 
pressed in its very ponderous emotionalism the current British 


feeling: 


2\]llustrated London News, CXIV, June 24, 1899, 904. 

*2Punch, CXIV, June 18, 1898, 288. 

23T. Barclay, Thirty Years of Anglo-French Reminiscences (Boston, 1914), 139. 

24W. R. Thayer, Life and Letters of John Hay (Boston, 1915), II, 165. 

25James Bryce, “The Essential Unity of Britain and America,” Atlantic Monthly, 
LXXXII, July, 1898, 22-4. 
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A VoICE FROM THE WEST 
I 


What is the voice I hear 

On the wind of the Western Sea? 

Sentinel! Listen from out Cape clear 

And say what the voice may be. 

“’Tis a proud People calling loud to a 
People proud and free.” 


II 


“And says to them ‘Kinsmen, hail! 

We severed have been too long: 

Now let us have done with a worn-out tale, 

The tale of an ancient wrong, 

And our friendship last long as Love doth last, 
And be stronger than Death is strong.’ ” 


Ill 


Answer them, Sons of the self-same race, 

And blood of the self-same clan, 

Let us speak with each other, face to face 

And answer as man to man, 

And loyally love and trust each other, as none 
But free men can.** 


Popular sentiment was also expressed in the caption which Public 
Opinion gave to an announcement that preliminary arrangements 
had been made in Washington for an international commission to 
settle old questions at issue between Canada and the United States. 
The heading read, with pregnant meaning, “The Reported First 
Move towards an Anglo-American Alliance.”** The fear expressed by 
Frederick Greenwood, a veteran journalist who earlier in his career 
had been close to Disraeli, that the current talk about an Anglo- 
Saxon alliance was not marked by genuine spontaneity but sprang 
out of a sudden and special need,” drew a quick retort from G. S. 
Clarke in the following issue of the same periodical. This well- 
known writer on naval affairs rebuked Greenwood for throwing cold 
water on Anglo-American rapprochement. It was, he declared, 
the inevitable tendency of “race patriotism” to assert itself. That had 
been proved by numerous incidents in various parts of the world. 


26The Times, March 29, 1898. 
** Public Opinion, LXXIII, June 3, 1898, 667. 
28Frederick Greenwood, “The Anglo-American Future,” Nineteenth 
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“Race energy and race aptitudes, not blind chances, have made the 
United States second only to the mother country as a commercial 
Power.” Moreover, he continued, “human freedom of the Anglo- 
Saxon type, which no race has yet achieved, will receive fresh im- 
pulse which will react upon the less advanced peoples.”** Even 
Edward Dicey, another noted publicist, who did not quite believe 
that an alliance between the two countries was possible, congratu- 
lated the United States for preserving the ideals of “imperial 
mission, and for being “prepared to carry out the manifold destiny 
which is the birthright of the Anglo-Saxon race.”*° A more concrete 
basis than racial affinity between the two peoples, according to a 
writer in the Westminster Review, was the increase in the imports 
and exports between Great Britain and her colonies on one hand, 
and the United States on the other. This fact, observed the journalist, 
points to the interdependence of the English-speaking nations.” 

According to A. V. Dicey, a plan which he had proposed in 1897 
for a common citizenship of all the English-speaking peoples excited 
no particular attention. But by 1898 everything had changed.* 
Indeed, on July 13 of that year, the Anglo-American League was 
organized at Stafford House. The text of the resolution passed by the 
newly formed society read: 

Considering that the people of the British Empire and the United States 
are closely allied by blood, inherit the same literature and laws, hold the same 
principles of self-government, recognize the same ideas of freedom and human- 
ity in the guidance of their National — and are drawn together by strong 
common interests in many parts of the world, this meeting is of the opinion 


that every effort should be made in the interests of civilization and of peace to 
secure the most cordial and constant cooperation of the two nations. 


The general committee included influential men from government, 
church, and university circles, the legal and literary professions, and 
private life. Its chairman was James Bryce.** 

Some public mention was also made at the time of a possible 
federation. “Supposing some great cataclysm,” stated an anonymous 


29G. §. Clarke, “England and America,” ibid., XLIV, Aug., 1898, 186-95. 

80Edward Dicey, “The New American Imperialism,” ibid., XLIV, Sept., 1898, 501. 

31W. G. Copeland, “An Anglo-American Alliance,” Westminster Review, CL, 
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writer in the Asiatic Quarterly Review, “destroyed the political 
power of the United States, no American would feel humiliated at 
having to live under the Union Jack. In the same way, supposing 
some great cataclysm destroyed the political power of Great Britain, 
no Englishman—in the word’s widest sense—would feel humiliated 
at having to live under the Stars and Stripes. In short, the valuable 
lesson of the past year is that the time has come for a permanent 
Geistverein of the whole English-speaking race.” The writer warned 
his readers: “Federation is a grave word; but it is possible to arrange 
the basis of a federation in such a way as to do no violence to either 
monarchical or republican principles or to vested interests. . . . The 
idea is a generous one and must be generously considered. One thing 
is certain and outweighs all other considerations. England and 
America joined together are perfectly safe against the whole world; 
and the world is in no danger therefrom.”™* 

W.T.Stead, the somewhat eccentric editor of Review of Reviews, 
wrote a book in exposition of the idea of a federation. The author, 
who was quite familiar with America, believed that the hegemony of 
the “English speaking race” had passed from Westminster to Wash- 
ington. He proposed, therefore, a federation of the Empire and the 
Republic before Great Britain became an “English speaking 
Belgium.” There was no need, Stead declared, for the discussion of 
the merits of a constitutional monarchy and of a democratic republic. 
“The Americans themselves might be the first to object to the dis- 
appearance of the Monarchy. The Crown might remain as a 
picturesque historical symbol, as a distinctively British institution 
as local as, although much more ornamental than the London fog.” 

Public sentiment in favour of the “Anglo-Saxon Idea” was greatly 
enhanced by the ebullient utterances of some of Britain’s leading 
statesmen. Sir Edward Grey, addressing a Liberal gathering on 
April 21, 1898, declared that what was occurring between the United 
States and Spain was “a matter of sorrow,” but he maintained that 
the struggle “must be one to stir up our blood and make us conscious 
of the ties of language, origin, and race.”** 

Somewhat less oratorical at the beginning, but resounding 
towards the end, were the remarks of Lord Rosebery following a 
lecture by a noted scholar on “The English Speaking Brotherhood,” 
at the Imperial Institute on July 7, 1898. The American Declaration 


3*Behind the Scenes, “China, England and Russia,” Asiatic Quarterly Review, VI, 
Oct., 1898, 317. 


35W. T. Stead, The Americanization of the World (New York, 1901), 19 
36The Times, April 23, 1898. 
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of Independence, commented the former prime minister, was not 
merely a good thing for the United States, but also a good thing 
for the development of Great Britain. If these nations were ever to 
become good friends, “it was an almost indispensable precedent in 
the condition of things . . . that the United States should become 
an independent body of States.” As for Great Britain, if she had 
remained connected with America she would probably have been 
busy with the management of that empire, without seeking “the 
infinite accretions” which have rendered British domains world-wide 
even without the United States. “If there is to be a common bond 
the United States comes in to it infinitely greater and stronger than 
it would have been if it had lived under our dominion” and Great 
Britain would bring to the “common stock a far greater and wider 
empire than would be the case” if the two states had remained 
united. A formal bond might not be necessary, but “whatever the 
foundation may be, whether it be one of peace, or religion, or 
language, or interest, the moment is coming when, to use the sub- 
lime words of Canning, we may once more call the New World into 
existence to redress the balance of the old.”*’ 

H. H. Asquith also waxed somewhat lyrical on a number of 
occasions when speaking on Anglo-American relations. On Sep- 
tember 9, 1898, appearing before his constituents, he observed that 
the year 1898 had been an eventful one and he hoped that “it would 
be remembered in history as witnessing the drawing together by a 
strong and durable bond of the two great English-speaking races on 
the opposite shores of the Atlantic.” The facts of common blood, 
language, law, and religion were not new, but that which “only a 
short while ago had been a dream was now a reality.”** 


IV 


It was, of course, the inevitable Chamberlain who attracted the 
most attention by his Birmingham speech of May 13, 1898. In that 
famous address the Colonial Secretary dwelt on three major points: 
the obsoleteness of the policy of isolation; the Anglo-Russian rivalry 
in the Far East; and the Anglo-Saxon alliance.*® What was the duty 
of the Government under these circumstances? First, it was to bring 
all parts of the Empire together. And what, he asked, was the next 
duty? 

*"Lord Rosebery, Appreciations and Addresses, ed. Charles Geake (London, 
1899), 265-9. 


*8Pall Mall Gazette, May 14, 1898. 
*°See Naamani, “The Abandonment of ‘Splendid Isolation’ by Great Britain,” 180. 
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It is to establish and maintain bonds of permanent amity with our kinsmen 
across the Atlantic. (Loud cheers.) They are a powerful and a generous nation. 
They speak our language, they are bred of our race. (Loud cheers.) Their laws, 
their literature, their standpoints upon every question are the same as ours; 

I do not know what the future has in store for us. I do not know what arrange- 
ments may be possible with us, but this I know and feel—that the closer, the 
more cordial, the fuller, and the more definite these arrangements are, with 
the consent of both people, the better it will be for both and for the world. 
(Loud cheers.) And I even go so far as to say that, terrible as war may be, even 
war itself would be cheaply purchased if in a great and noble cause the Stars 
and Stripes and the Union Jack should wave together (loud and prolonged 
cheers) over an Anglo-Saxon alliance.*® 


Chamberlain’s impassioned words were not uttered on the spur 
of an oratorical moment. The phraseology may have been im- 
provised, but not the thought behind it. The public and Parliament 
greeted the Colonial Secretary's references to an Anglo-Saxon alli- 
ance with mixed feelings, but not because the majority in the country 
objected to such an arrangement. On the contrary, it was feared 
that the blunt statements by the cabinet member would delay, if 
not destroy, the prospect of an agreement. W. T. Stead wrote: 
“Anything more calculated to check the rapprochement which has 
been growing between the two nations could hardly be imagined.” 
“Diplomaticus” (Lucien Wolf) suspected a secret understanding 
with the United States. He reasoned thus: If the cabinet had not 
abandoned the policy of isolation, Chamberlain ought to have ceased 
to hold his portfolio. If the cabinet had decided the policy, but had 
not yet concluded an agreement with a foreign power, Chamberlain 
had placed it in a position in which it would be difficult for it to 
conduct the negotiations on equal terms. If the new ally was not 
the United States, Great Britain had made concessions to that power 
without solid compensation. In all likelihood, then, Chamberlain 
would not have exposed himself, unless there was some sort of an 
understanding with the United States.‘ 

While the largest portion of the British press was apprehensive 
lest the Colonial Secretary’s remarks cool off any possible American 
ardour for a rapprochement, some periodicals, representing the views 
of the extremely conservative element in the population on the one 
hand, and the extremely radical on the other, were not greatly im- 
pressed by Chamberlain’s visions of an Anglo-Saxon alliance. The 
ultra-conservative Saturday Review, for instance, suggested that 

‘©The Times, May 14, 1898. 


41“Mr. Chamberlain’s Infatuation,” Review of Reviews, XVII, June, 1898, 527. 
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the “Anglo-Saxondom’s idea” which was “a-knocking them to pieces,” 
merely meant “that every man does just what he dam’ pleases!”** 
On the other hand, the radical Labour Leader wrote: “As for the 
American alliance, Joe naturally champions it. His surviving wife— 
a lady not destitute of vulgar ambitions—is the daughter of an ex- 
War Minister of the United States.”** 

Chamberlain’s speech drew ridicule from still another quarter 
—the Irish Nationalists. Michael Davitt pointed out in a letter to 
The Times the absurdity of the term “Anglo-Saxon” as far as Ameri- 
cans were concerned, since “the United States at the present moment 
is less ‘Anglo-Saxon’ in their population than even Ireland.” Further- 
more, he asserted, the people across the Atlantic stood to gain 
nothing by such an alliance. America did not need the help of any 
European power. The United States Senate would certainly refuse 
to sanction an alliance. The Irish, who according to the writer 
numbered 16,000,000 out of a population of 70,000,000, would surely 
obstruct any contemplated pact with England.” 

Davitt’s letter caused a lively discussion. The Spectator, in return, 
poked fun at the Irishman’s “hysterical statistics,” submitting that 
the Catholic clergy in America did not claim more than 8,000,000 as 
belonging to their church. Did Mr. Davitt think that two-thirds of 
his 16,000,000 Irishmen in America had changed their faith?** 
Edward Saunderson, an Ulster leader in Parliament, similarly scoffed 
at Davitt’s figures in a letter to The Times. Mr. Davitt’s “estimate of 
the feelings animating the British people with regard to America,” 
declared Saunderson, “is about as accurate as his figures. Great 
Britain is quite able, if necessary, to fight her own corner alone. At 
the same time she desires to secure the peace of the world. . . . On 
the other side of the Atlantic there is a great nation speaking the 
same language, largely descended from the same stock, having the 
same object in view.” So, “What more natural, then, than a desire 
on the part of this country to enter into a close alliance with a State 
striving for the same great and noble ends?”*’ 

Chamberlain made another faux pas in the Commons when on 
June 10 he replied to his critics in and out of Parliament, saying 
that it was a mistake to think that the Irish vote in America would 


43“A Brummagem Foreign Policy,” Saturday Review, LXXXV, May 21. 1898, 676. 
*4Labour Leader, X, May 21, 1898, 169. Chamberlain’s wife was the daughter of 
W. C. Endicott. 
‘The Times, May 18, 1898. 
*6Spectator, LXXX, May 21, 1898, 715. 
**The Times, May 18, 1898. 
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stand in the way of the sympathies between that country and Eng- 
land. When the time came, averred the Secretary, the Anglo-Saxons 
in the United States would know how to deal with the Irish vote. 
These remarks in return drew immediate fire from J. Dillon who 
reminded Chamberlain in scorching terms “that for upwards of a 
hundred years the blood of the Irish citizens of America has been 
freely spent in defending the liberties of America against the attacks 
of the Anglo-Saxons of this country.”** The Irish Nationalists were 
certainly not opposed to an alliance because of their hatred of 
America. They probably were afraid that an intimacy with the 
United States would tend, for obvious reasons, to blunt American 
criticism of Britain’s Irish policy. Also, the term “Anglo-Saxon” was 
evidently objectionable to the Celts. 

In the same way, the negative reaction of the Labourites to the 
Birmingham speech did not arise out of their objections to a rap- 
prochement with America, but out of their systematic denunciation 
of the Colonial Secretary's motives and policies, to which they found 
it difficult to make an exception. Labour in general might have also 
entertained the notion that a close association between the United 
States and Great Britain would sharpen imperialistic appetites. 
“Mark Twain,” wrote the I.L.P. News, “is reported to have said, 
when introducing Mr. Winston Churchill recently to a public meet- 
ing, that America and Britain have been brothers in everything but 
crime, now they were brothers in crime also. Let us hope that before 
long they will be also brothers in contrition. It is now some four 
years since America undertook, at the bidding of the American im- 
perialists, the task of emancipating the Filipinos, and the history of 
their exploits reads strangely like a parody of our own South African 
campaign. * 

Meanwhile, the South African War, breaking out in 1899, did 
not do much to advance the British cause in America. Irish-Ameri- 
cans and German-Americans were pro-Boer, and they flooded Hay 
with requests for intervention. The Secretary of State complained 
in a letter to J. W. Foster, a former head of the State Department: 


**Parliamentary Debates, 4th series, June 10, 1898, 1437-8. In the United States 
Irish reaction to Chamberlain’s observations was not difficult to guess. “It is the duty of 
Irish-Americans,” avowed a writer in an American periodical, “to make his [(Chamber- 
lain’s] influence a mockery in this country, to oppose with unsleeping vigilance any 
power or authority that favors him, so that, disappointed and disgraced by failure, 
he may retire from the sphere of an influence only exercized to gratify his vanity, his 
ambition, his resentment.” Rev. George McDermot, “The Anglo-American Alliance 
and the Irish Americans,” Catholic World, LXVIII, Oct., 1898, 82. 
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“We had great trouble to prevent the [Republican] convention from 
declaring in favor of the Boers and of the annexation of Canada,” 
and that he was denounced as un-American because he did not say 
““To hell with the Queen, at every breath.”** Nevertheless the 
United States pursued a policy of neutrality which was highly 
advantageous to the British. The Times was very appreciative of the 
American attitude: “At a time when the Continent rings with de- 
nunciations of this country . . . it is cheering and refreshing for the 
English people to note the sympathy and the intelligent compre- 
hension manifested in the United States.” “There are few people in 
England,” added the newspaper, “who, in the case of the war with 
Spain, were content with sentimentalism about a powerful State 
attacking a weak one. . . . The English people saw that America 
stood for freedom, good government and progress. . . . They accord- 
ingly gave their sympathy to the kindred people. . . . It is the same 
in America to-day.”” 

But Chamberlain’s new effusion, this time at Leicester on 
November 30, 1899, aimed primarily at an Anglo-German alliance 
although it referred also to an Anglo-German-American arrangement, 
did not seem to do much for the improvement of relations between 
London and Washington. His reiteration of his belief in the friend- 
ship of the “two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon race,” and his 
statement that “the union—the alliance, if you please—the under- 
standing between these two great nations is indeed a guarantee for 
the peace of the world,”* did not cause an upsurge of enthusiasm 
on either side of the Atlantic. With Boer propaganda at its height, it 
was an inopportune moment to mention an Anglo-American alliance. 
The Spectator, which seems to have been in accord with the thoughts 
expressed by Chamberlain, was unhappy over his terminology. Un- 
fortunately, wrote the journal, he used the specific word “alliance,” 
and although he explained it to mean nothing more than an under- 
standing, to Americans the mere mention of the term “acts as a red 
flag to a bull.”** The Pall Mall Gazette remarked three days after the 
speech was made that reports from America indicated that Wash- 
ington considered the “open allusion to an Anglo-American alliance 
impolitic.”** Punch published a caricature picturing Chamberlain 
as a gardener’s boy picking up a young plant, tagged “Anglo- 
American-German understanding,” by its roots: 

‘Thayer, Hay, II, 234-5. 

‘tThe Times, Nov. 6, 1899. 

5tTbid., Dec. 1, 1899. 
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Jor (to himself). Wonder how it’s getting on. 
Lorp S-Lss-ry (Head Gardener). 1 do wish he'd let things alone.” 
Chamberlain’s speeches and the South African War gave the 
Irish-Americans and German-Americans an excuse for heckling Eng- 
land at a time when the McKinley administration was trying to 
arrange with the English Government a settlement of diplomatic 
difficulties. Of these there were many. “Altogether there were 
twelve clear-cut subjects of dispute, according to a protocol signed 


by J. W. Foster and Sir Julian Pauncefote in 1898. . . . Even this 
list of twelve omitted an (apparently) gigantic difficulty which was 
soon to arise .. . the question of the Panama Canal.” Fortunately 


the negotiations for the settlement of these disputes were conducted 
in a spirit of co-operation and a genuine desire for an amicable 
solution of the problems at hand. The assassination in September, 
1901 of McKinley, who took such a keen interest in Anglo-American 
relations, elicited a feeling of deep mourning in every corner of the 
United Kingdom. Many newspapers and other periodicals appeared 
with black-bordered front pages. The British Weekly wrote, even 
before the President had died, that the attempt on his life “provoked 
the extraordinary manifestation of sorrow and sympathy” through- 
out Great Britain; “in fact, the universal interest and the depth of 
the general feeling were almost unprecedented.” The journal then 
expressed the opinion that “this is another proof, if proof were 
needed, of the strength of that tie which in spite of misunderstand- 
ings and jealousies, makes the British and American people one. ”’ 
Vv 

The Saturday Review, the Labour press, and the Irish Nation- 
alists notwithstanding, there was no mistake as to the popular feel- 
ing in Great Britain in the 1890's towards an Anglo-American alli- 
ance. Sober minds, however, realized the improbability of such an 
arrangement. There were, to begin with, too many constitutional 
difficulties in America as well as in England. Furthermore, the 
United States Senate would never have ratified a formal treaty of 
alliance. Thus many of the more serious statesmen and publicists 
when discussing Anglo-American relations were careful to emphasize 
the irrelevance of a formal agreement. Lord Rosebery, for instance, 
in his remarks at the Imperial Institute cited above, pointed out that 
between Great Britain and the United States “a formal bond may 

*5Punch, CXVIII, Dec. 13, 1899, 283. 
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not be necessary.” In like manner Dilke observed that there was no 
necessity for a permanent alliance. If moral feeling in both countries 
in respect to some questions concerning the position of the weak 
and the oppressed, such as the Armenian massacres, were aroused, 
common action, even of the military kind, might be easily pursued.” 
The St. James's Gazette asserted on June 1, 1898 that “if the Ameri- 
cans are ready to give us credit for our friendly policy towards 
them, and to reciprocate it, they will find the British People firm 
allies at need, with or without any binding documents.” And the 
Glasgow News, in kindred fashion, assured its readers on May 31 of 
the same year: “Friendship will not be forced, and between nations 
even more decidedly than between men it were better based upon 
the bedrock of mutual esteem than upon the most cunningly devised 
instrument bound with red tape that the combined wit of Washing- 
ton and London could formulate.””’ 
Lord Kimberley, former Foreign Secretary, seems to have had 
a much clearer conception of Anglo-American relations than 
Chamberlain. In the course of his discussion in the House of Lords 
of the latter's Birmingham speech he affirmed that he valued “as 
much as any man a good understanding and close friendship with 
the United States,” yet he could not “conceive of an alliance of that 
kind with the United States, because it is contrary to all policy which 
the United States has hitherto pursued.” The Labourites also 
seemed to have had a more realistic view of the situation than the 
Unionist chieftain. Taking up Chamberlain’s utterances in his native 
city, the I.L.P. News wrote: “No doubt the sentiment in favour of 
an alliance is immensely strong over here, for our land-grabbing 
policy has placed us in imminent danger of conflict with more than 
one European power, whom we are ill-prepared to meet, but when 
the war-fever has quieted down, and the question begins to be 
viewed in the calm light of practical sense, we shall find that 
America is scarcely likely to entangle herself in dangerous alliances 
in which she has nothing to gain and everything to lose, merely for 
the sake of our beautiful eyes.””' Another Labourite publication 
came forth with a most striking exposition of the improbability of an 
Anglo-Saxon alliance. The Labour Leader printed a caricature cap- 
tioned, “Decoying Uncle Sam!” It depicted Lady Britannia, in one 
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hand a fan on which appeared the word “alliance!” at the colonnaded 
entrance to the “Hall of European Politics,” followed by a hesitant 
Uncle Sam. “UncLE Sam: By gosh! she looks tempting, but what 
would ‘Munroe’ say if he had found me entering a house with such 
a reputation!” 

Thus many of those in Great Britain who recognized the hazards 
of British isolation at the close of the nineteenth century also recog- 
nized that an alliance with the United States was not within the 
realm of possibility. Much has happened in the relations of the two 
countries since that time. Yet the course of world politics in the 
present day gives a particular interest to the proposals of the 1890's 
for a formalized Anglo-American arrangement. 


62Labour Leader, X, May 21, 1898, 173. 














THE MONTREAL RIOT OF 1849 


JOSEPHINE FosTER 


HIS eye-witness account of the disorders in Montreal follow- 

ing Lord Elgin’s assent to the Rebellion Losses Bill was 

written by the Reverend William Rufus Seaver, a Congre- 
gational minister who supplemented his income by keeping a shop 
in the city. Born in Montreal on July 11, 1822, the son of Heman 
Seaver and Sarah Carzneau Seaver, Mr. Seaver was a relatively 
young man in 1849. When he was twenty he had married Mehitable 
Homer and by 1849 they had three children. A fourth was born in 
1856.' At the time this letter was written, Mrs. Seaver was visiting 
her home in Brimfield, Massachusetts, while her husband stayed in 
Montreal to attend to an auction held prior to their moving to 
another house. The family moved frequently, both in Canada and in 
the United States.’ 

The minister was apparently a fairly well educated man, as 
illustrated by his vocabulary and his relatively good spelling. As 
an onlooker, Seaver reported in glowing journalistic style the events 
of the riot. He was quite accurate in most of his narrative, but at 
some points reasons for doubt arise; for example: the wrecking of 
the Pilot office occurred just before the firing of Parliament House,* 
but Seaver seems to place it the next night; Professor D. G. Creighton 
states that the fire in the parliament buildings was started in the 
piles of stationery,* while Seaver asserts that it began in the gas 
pipes. Nevertheless his account of the riot has all the fresh and 
colourful interest of an eye-witness report. 

William Rufus Seaver was the great-grandfather of Mrs. Murray 
C. Flynn (née Seaver) of Montevallo, Alabama, and it is through 
her courtesy that this letter is being published. 


Montreal April 25th 1849 
My DEAR WIFE, 


I'll attempt to give you an account of what I am doing and what other 


people are doing for great things have been talked of to day. I begin by saying 


1The Seaver family Bible. 
2Letter written by Mrs. W. R. Seaver, no date. 
’S$tephen Leacock, Baldwin, Lafontaine, Hincks, in The Makers of Canada, ed. 
W. L. Grant (Toronto, 1926), VII, 323. 
*D. G. Creighton, The Commercial Empire of the St. Lawrence (Toronto, 1987), 
3878. 
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that I am glad you and the children are not here, for we are on the Eve of 
another rebellion, not however a French Canadian Revolt but a Rebellion of 
quite another stamp, and I have no doubt but that ere I close this I shall have 
to tell you of martial law, and fires & blood and murder—but more of this anon, 
and first I'll speak of self—after I left the boat I returned to the house and saw 
all right, got ready for the sale etc, etc. The auction went off first rate and my 
goods generally brought good prices and in many cases they brought more than 
they cost us. Old Couches Lounges etc sold high enough in all concience and 
when you get “hard . you had better turn your attention to making sofa’s 
for auction sales, but I'll give you the prices in detail when I get my acct sales 
from the auctioneer. I have slept at the house with “Major” since you left here 
and boarded with Norman, and have since concluded to Board with Mrs Bell 
at 7s pr month and am to have the room over the Kitchen, which I prefer on 
account of the dust. I also have the whole stable as I used to do, and shall be 
spared the trouble of moving it all which I like much I go there to board 
May Ist. Business is terrible dull and nothing is now talked of but a republican 
government. Today the Govn came to town on horseback attended as usual by 
an aid and his Groom, went home about 3 o’clock and every one supposed the 
business of the day concluded and that his excellency had gone to dinner. But 
in about an hour more he came again to town in state attended by his officers 
and a Guard more than usually numerous. What is all this about? was at once 
the inquiry. It was not supposed that it could be to give the Royal Sanction to 
any bill, for before such a sanction is given it is customary to give public notice 
to that effect and call out the soldiers in front of Parliment house and fire a 
salute with much more parade etc, but on this occasion there was no notice 
given and no display nor anything to indicate that the Royal Sanction was to 
be given to any measure, but it was rumored that the Bill for indemnifying 
the Rebellion losses was now to be sanctioned tho the members said it was the 
New Tariff Bill, but on the report spreading thru town (which it did like wild- 
fire) an immense mob assembled and sourounded the Parliment house to see 
what his Excellency intended to do—and when it was finally announced that 
he had really given the Royal Sanction to the Bill, then there was trouble—as 
his Excellency left the House for his carriage at the door he was assailed with 
stones, clubs & rotten & good eggs by thousands, and he was struck in the face 
with an egg, his carriage windows broken etc. but by the speed of his horses, 
he was enabled to escape with no injury except to his carriage and his equipage 
—lI stop here for the cry is raised that the Parliment House is on fire—fire—fire 
is the cry—and from my shop door I see the red flames light up the Heavens— 
I go—more after I see what the row is— 

April 26th. Tis too true—Last night about 8 o'clock while Parliment was still 
sitting a mob (it can be called nothing else tho’ composed of some of our most 
worthy citizens) assembled around the House, and commenced the distruction 
of the building, by breaking windows etc. Soon the doors were broken open 
and a stout fellow sprang into the speakers chair with the exclamation “I dis- 
olve Parliment” This was the Signal—and immediately in the face of the 
members, and an immense multitude of spectators the Gas Pipes were fired in 
a dozen places, and the building wraped in flames—the “Golden Mace”, sacred 
emblem of Royalty, was seized by the infuriated mob and borne into the street 
amid shouts of derision & scorn. The Members barely esc aped with their lives, 
and that splendid Building with its rare paintings, all the records of the Prov- 
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inces from the first settlement, all the acts of Parliment, that Library, worth 
alone, £100,000, all, all, are distroyed. That splendid portrait of the Queen, 
which you may remember was droped into the street, and torn into a thousand 
pieces, All was lost, nothing saved, and the structure now is but a heap of 
smoking ruins. The loss to the city cannot be less than £300,000 The fire 
Engines were not allowed to play upon the fire at all, and it was only on the 
arrival of General Gore with a body of soldiers that the engines were allowed 
to approach for the protection of other property. To day there is a terrible 
excitement in Town no business doing at all. The Guards at Monklands are all 
doubled, also the Guard at the jail. To day about 20 of our citizens are arrested 
on the charge of arson & sedition and Committed for trial, without examination 
—Tis said the jail is to be attacked and these men rescued tonight, and no 
doubt there will be some trouble—I'll try and finish tomorrow— 

Apr 27th Dear wife—Truly we are in a great crowd—Some fun & some not so 
funny—all was excitement yesterday—and about 8% o'clock, last evening a 
friend came into the store and says “Seaver, you'd better shut shop the mob 
are coming” I went to the door and one would have thought all hell was 
loose—St Antoine Street was full of men armed with sticks etc—Fortunately 
for me they stoped at Mrs Smiths Boarding House, where several of the mem- 
bers of Parliment board, (opposite Gravel’s the Carriage Maker) which gave 
me time to shut the store before the mob reached my place—Mrs Smiths 
House was attacked by the excited people and all the windows broken and 
furniture destroyed—Previously to this the mob had destroyed the Houses of 
the Honerables Mr Hinks and Holmes and gutted them of the furniture etc 
also attacked the Pilot office (the Government Paper) and broken the windows 
there—From Mrs Smiths Boarding House they passed my store, and then the 
cry was “To Lafontains—to Lafontains’—Mr Lafontain you will remember is 
the prime minister. I went with the crowd of course, on reaching the house 
(which by the way is the Splendid Cut Stone House built by Bourris the 
Brewer, who failed last spring and whose property was sold at the Bankrupt 
Court this past winter, and was purchased by the Hon Mr Lafontain, and is 
just newly and splendidly furnished for the Ist of May, but not yet occupied, 
situated back of Place St Antoine and in front of Bellevue Terrace) it was 
sourounded by an immense assembly who very cooly and deliberately set fire 
to the out Buildings in 3 or 4 places, broke the windows of the House, forced 
open the doors, and commenced the work of destruction, breaking crockery, 
china, mirrors, opened the Wine vaults, threw mahogany chairs Tables, bed- 
steads ete of the most costly and splendid discription out of the window ripped 
open the feather beds and mattrasses, and scattered the contents in the yard. 
By much labour and perserverance of Mr Phillips’ and some private gentlemen 
the House was not burned tho’ fired in many places, but the out buildings were 
all burnt—such a work of destruction you can scarce conceive of, ’tis horrible— 
The Soldiers will scarce do duty for the anger is all directed against the Gov- 
ernor and a Canadian Ministry, and the rioters are all mostly those men who 
are truly loyal, and who in ’37 fought against the very men whom the Canadian 
Ministry now propose to indemnify out of the pockets of British subjects, for 
the losses caused by their alegience to the Sovereign. The soldiers and officers 
all rather sympathize with the rioters and as yet no attempt has been made by 
the Military to suppress the disturbance except to make room for the fire engines 
save adjoining property—The engines were not allowed to approach Mr 
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Lafontains House till the soldiers came and formed a guard around the house— 
At Two oclock this afternoon there was an asemblage of some Thousands on 
the “Champ de Mars” which in no way cooled off the excitement, tho, I am 
not able to say what was done except that resolutions condemnatory of Lord 
Elgin’s conduct were unanimousaly passed—It is now 8, O'clock P.M. and again 
the cry of fire is raised and Gen Gore with Two aids have just passed on 
Horseback with drawn swords and fully armed which means something but 
what I do not know—Report says that Mr De Witts house is to be burned and 
sacked to night at any rate they are coming up Craig Street now and I am off 
to see the fun, if fun it is. There is a Tremendous noise down street, and you 
Know that Mr. Dewitt is one of the staunch supporters of the Rebellion Loss 
Bill and it is not at all unlikely that he will have to suffer for it now. We'll see 
and I'll tell you in the morning how things have gone thru the night If they 
burn Mr Dewitt out I can stay in my room and look on, but I hope the old man 
may not be disturbed at all, ‘although he ought not to be called an american, 
for I hate to have one of the nation so disgrace it as to sanction such a bill— 
28th—I went out last eve’g Friday—’Twas our church prayer meeting eve- 
ning—after we had assembled Mr Hayne said there was to much disturbance 
in the street in front that the meeting had better be closed and people retire 
to their homes. Much was done, on going into the street (Great St. James) I 
found 300 or 400 men assembled, of two opposite parties Viz. The Canadians 
vs the English speaking portion of the community. They proceeded thru Gt St 
James, Notre Dame & Craig streets into the Quebec suburbs thence to the 
Government House which was guarded by 300 Canadian militia (The Governor 
dare’nt trust British Soldiers) with Coln laclie also a French Canadian, at their 
head to defend the house and quell disturbance. These 300 militia were armed 
at government expence with Muskets and cutlasses. The English body unarmed 
except with clubs and sticks—on perceiving the preparations made by the 
Canadian Government to receive them, they all retired and only a few shots 
were fired, which wounded two or three men. tho, I believe not seriously— 
Both parties will meet again tonight fully armed and there will be bloody work 
in the streets without doubt—Mr De Witt is as yet uninjured—Mr Hinks, Col 
Urnatuiges, and some other of the Canadian leaders have been slowly beaten— 
Col Gugy is a leader of the mob (English) and after an adress which he made 
on the “Champ de Mars” he was taken on the shoulders of four stout fellows 
and bourn in triumph thru the streets—much more of disturbance I might 
write you but it is time to close—The quarrel is a war of Races—English 
speakeing people will not be ruled by a Canadian Government, and none can 
see what the end of these things will yet be—Shall it be the extermination of 
the Canadian Race? God only knows—But we are in —" enough now, and 
blood will be shed worse yet than in the Rebellion of 37. The papers I send 
you with this will give you some more cmliiiaaeediiene no fear for me, I am 
only a looker on, and shall take care to keep out of harms way—Frost says | 
am a damed fool and had better stay at home or I shall yet be a depository for 
Canadian Pills (i.e. bullets) I think he is rather scared—Ive seen as plucky 
men as he is—What is Newick going to do—Be sure you get the £18. he owes 
me—Why wont Frank and Warren pay it for him—I am too poor to lose it— 
look sharp—I send you $5. and will continue to remit to you as I can spare 
it—use all the money you need—Enjoy your visit—Write me often—Send me 
papers—Don't waste so much paper when you write—but fill up your sheets— 
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You've got brains enough only stir them up—be active, both in thought & 
Action. Ann comes up to make my bed, and get my dirty clothes. She is to live 
with Mrs Bell from May Ist I have rented the house over my store for £25. 
to a good tenant—Kiss the children—Their pictures and yours are comforts 
for me—and they dont make a noise—I’ve not half done—but must close— 
More when you write me—I can’t read this over for corrections so excuse 


Your affectionat husban 
W R Seaver 
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Canada in World Affairs: September 1941 to May 1944. By C. Cecut Lincarp 
and Recinatp G. Trotter. Issued under the auspices of the Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs. London, Toronto, New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1950. Pp. xii, 320, with maps. $3.00. 

Canada in World Affairs: From Normandy to Paris, 1944-1946. By F. H. 
Sowarp. Issued under the auspices of the Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. London, Toronto, New York: Oxford University Press, 
1950. Pp. xi, 359. $3.00 


From almost every point of view the five years covered by these volumes are 
of pivotal significance in the development of Canada. The period that carried 
us through the darkest days of the war to the aftermath of victory saw that 
tremendous upsurge in productive capacity that transformed the balance of 
our economic structure and raised us to a new level as an industrial state. It 
saw the tasks of government vastly broadened, especially at the national level, 
and forced the provinces and the federal Government into more sustained and 
urgent efforts to solve the constitutional problems that had so long beset us. 
If for a time it seemed that sectional divisions had been accentuated, there was 
at the end a dawning possibility that new conditions were creating the basis for 
a new national unity. There was a close interaction between these internal 
developments and our contribution to the common victory, and it seemed that 
a comparable phenomenon was to be expected as Canada faced the problems 
and the responsibilities of the post-war world. 

In external affairs too there were new attitudes and new activities that 
marked a fresh stage in the evolution of Canadian foreign policy. Looking back 
at it from the perspective of our present situation, how. ever, it must be recog- 
nized that the change has been less revolutionary, at least in terms of positive 
results, than might once have appeared. There is a very real difference in 
approach, expressed in a more positive and vigorous participation in world 
affairs. It is not wholly evident, however, that this change of temper with its 
resulting increase in activity has been accompanied by a comparable increase 
in influence. The Great Powers continue to dominate world politics. Indeed, 
with two Great Powers as the main protagonists, and with the relative decline 
of states such as Britain and France in their world position, the chance for 
lesser states to influence major decisions is slender at best. Occasionally a small 
state finds itself in a position where it can use its nuisance value to force con- 
cessions to its point of view. Apart from that, it can only hope through the 
skill and the personality of its representatives to win the confidence and good- 
will of its larger associates, and thus occasionally to persuade them to listen 
to its views or its claims. 

In consequence, the functional approach on which Canadian policv tended 
to rely in the late war and early post-war periods proved somewhat deuusive. 
It is true that Canada has been called upon to make important contributions 

to post-war recovery, but it has not followed that this has won for her any 
special status or any substantial share in major decisions. The economic re- 
sources and the military potential which she can place at the disposal of world 
order, significant though they might prove when the crisis arrives, are over- 
shadowed by the assets of the larger powers, especially the United States. It is 
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still imperative that we make the utmost contribution of which we are capable, 
but we must reconcile ourselves to a good deal of hard work with relatively 
small returns in the way of appreciation or prestige. 

These considerations emerge, more by implication than by way of direct 
statement, from the volumes under review. The authors indeed give every 
possible emphasis to the signs that Canada was growing to a new stature in 
world affairs. It is quite proper that stress should be laid on such features as 
Canada’s place on various war-time boards, or the part played by the Canadian 
delegation in the discussions of the Charter of the United Nations. Yet the 
effect of the narrative as a whole is to bring home the realization that while 
Canada’s contribution during these critical years was valuable in its extent and 
generally constructive in its effect, and while it represented a major effort in 
terms of Canada’s structure and population, it was still not on a scale that would 
entitle the nation to anything more than a minor partnership in the eyes of its 
chief associates. Professors Lingard and Trotter shrewdly point out how the 
entry of the United States into the war automatically reduced the importance 
which Britain attached to Canada as an ally, and this was symptomatic of the 
position in which she inevitably found herself in the post-war grouping of 
Powers. 

During most of the period under review, Canada’s chief external activity 
was the prosecution of the war, and a treatment of this theme involves a 
description of the organization and progress of war production and its economic 
effects on the national life. Both volumes treat this with a wealth of illustrative 
detail that compresses an immense amount of factual material into relatively 
small space. Such a treatment does not always make for easy or stimulating 
reading, but it is valuable and to a considerable extent essential, and the authors 
will win the respect of the intelligent reader for the care and thoroughness with 
which they build up the picture of the nation at war. It shows how domestic 
and external affairs are inextricably intertwined, and it provides us with what 
is almost the complete story of Canada during these years in its chief political 
and economic aspects. These new additions to the series confirm its high value 
as a contemporary record and as a basic source for future historians. 


Epcar McINNIs 
The University of Toronto 


Henry Wise Wood of Alberta. By Witi1AM Kirsy Rovpn. Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press—Saunders. 1950. Pp. xii, 235. $4.50. 

The Third Force in Canada: The Cooperative Commonwealth Federation, 1932- 
1948. By Dean E. McHenry. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press. Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1950. Pp. viii, 351. 
$4.00. 


IN HIS BIOGRAPHY Of Henry Wise Wood (1860-1941), Dr. Rolph has provided 
an interpretation of the achievement of the great agrarian crusader whose 
personal ascendancy over the farmers of Alberta has remained unsurpassed— 
even by the more picturesque William Aberhart—to the present day. At the 
same time he has made a significant contribution to the understanding of two 
important movements in Western Canada, the United Farmers of Alberta and 
the Wheat Pool. The material upon which the book is based was derived 
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mainly from research into the clipping files, memoranda, and letters in the 
possession of the Alberta Wheat Pool; from prairie farm journals; from the 
daily newspapers of Calgary, Edmonton, and Winnipeg; and from personal 
interviews with political and co-operative leaders as well as Wood's relatives. 
Dr. Rolph’s plain, historical method and vigorous style mask the skill with 
which he has woven into a luminous pattern the expanding interests of Wood's 
life. 

The integrating theme of the biography is Wood's persistent application 
of his philosophy of social co-operation and group action to the resolution of 
the two major crises with which the farm movement in Western Canada was 
confronted during his long reign as “uncrowned king of Alberta.” The first 
of these crises, as well as the one of greater interest to historians, was the 
“agrarian revolt in politics.” Three chapters are devoted to the origins of this 
revolt, the decision of the U.F.A. to enter politics, and the relationships of 
Wood with the Progressive party between 1921 and 1925. Dr. Rolph’s thorough 
analysis makes it clear that Wood's theory of group action determined the 
underlying principles of agrarian political participation in Alberta. The second 
crisis was concerned with the wheat marketing problem which became acute 
with the abolition of the Canadian Wheat Board in 1920. Approximately one- 
third of the book deals with the complicated and prolonged negotiations which 
led to the establishment in 1923 of the Alberta Wheat Pool, the subsequent 
history of the Pool down to the depression, and its fortunes during the nineteen- 
thirties. Here, again, the book provides comprehensive and convincing evidence 
that Wood's philosophy of social co-operation and agrarian group action, 
coupled with his unequivocal devotion to the farmers’ interests, was the 
determining factor in the developing situation. 

Wood's control of both its economic and political activities gave to the 
farm movement in Alberta a unity of purpose that was lacking in other 
provinces. Although he constantly, and rightly, emphasizes the importance of 
Wood's philosophy in this development, Dr. Rolph’s treatment of that philos- 
ophy is something less than adequate. The value of the biography would have 
been enhanced considerably by the inclusion of a chapter devoted exclusively to 
a systematic and detailed exposition of Wood’s most characteristic theories. As 
long as Wood retained control of the U.F.A. he kept down both the advocates 
of co-operation with labour and the advocates of monetary reform. Therefore 
one would have relished also some account of his attitudes, during the last years 
of his life, to the Co- operative Commonwealth Federation and Social Credit 
movements, more especially to the latter which destroyed the U.F.A. politically. 

The final chapter, entitled “Hail to the Chief,” is the most unsatisfactory 
in the book. The biographer should have offered here a critical assessment of 
Wood's achievement in both the political and economic spheres: as it stands 
this chapter barely rises above a journalistic apotheosis of its hero. Throughout 
the book there is, indeed, too much indulgence of Wood's excessive caution 
and conservatism. In summing up various violent controversies, Dr. Rolph is 
too prone to remark, “Wood had won!” when actually the Non-Partisan League 
or the farmers had forced his hand politically or economically. 

Through the success of the Alberta Wheat Pool during the nineteen- 
twenties, Wood became a commanding figure not only in Canada but also in 
international pool conferences. It may be argued that this very success, in so 
far as it favoured his relentless insistence that his own views should prevail, 
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left the U.F.A. ill prepared for the problems of the depression. Certainly, the 
difficulties with which wheat marketing was faced during the nineteen-thirties 
cannot be charged to Wood. On the economic side, therefore, let us credit 
him with the Alberta Wheat Pool, which has remained his, and the U.F.A.’s, 
enduring legacy. On the political side, however, Wood’s achievement is much 
more dubious. The victory of his theory of group government in 1921 destroyed 
the traditional party system in Alberta. With what result? Recent researches 
into the background and development of Social Credit in Alberta, under the 
direction of Professor S. D. Clark, have already made it clear that the accept- 
ance of Wood's political ideas, while preserving the U.F.A. intact for fourteen 
years, led, eventually, to the whirlwind of 1935. For thirty years the majority 
of the M.P.’s from Alberta have sat in the House of Commons like gulls on 
the ocean, first as the “Ginger Group,” then as Social Crediters. It is surely an 
astonishing political phenomenon that neither King nor St. Laurent, Meighen 
nor Bennett, through eight federal elections, have been able to redeem Alberta 
for the traditional parties. For a generation Alberta, and not Quebec, has 
posed the major problem of Canadian unity. Has the long-continued —— 
isolation into which the acceptance of Henry Wise Wood's theory of group 
action plunged his province been ultimately beneficial either for Alberta or 
for Canada? It is to be regretted that Dr. Rolph did not include in his extra- 
ordinarily interesting biography some interpretation of the more far-reaching 
federal, as well as provincial, implications of Wood's social and _ political 
philosophy. 

The year following Wood's retirement as influential leader and spokesman 
of the organized farmers saw the birth of the Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation in Calgary. The two events were not unrelated: in its inception 
the C.C.F. was an attempt, as Professor W. L. Morton has noted, “to apply 
Wood's doctrine to a combination of groups,” although the spirit was somewhat 
different. It is significant that The Third Force in Canada, the first compre- 
hensive study of the C.C.F., should have been written by a distinguished 
American political scientist, Dr. Dean E. McHenry, already well known for 
his works on the American federal system, the government of California, and 
the British Labour party. In preparing this important book Dr. McHenry was 
animated by the belief that “the C.C.F. is to this continent what the ‘third 
force’ is to Europe—a middle way between the extremes of reaction and revo- 
lution . . . testing the compatibility of the politics of democracy and the eco- 
nomics of socialism.” His field work in Canada, which was begun in 1942, 
included interviews with various federal and provincial leaders of the C.C.F. 
from the Maritimes to British Columbia, the use of the party’s unique records 
and confidential documents, and attendance at conventions and council sessions. 

Dr. McHenry is interested primarily in the structure and function of the 
C.C.F. as a political party. Following an opening chapter on the agrarian and 
labour movements from which the party emerged, the book considers the C.C.F. 
in terms of three major topics: first, its organization at the national, provincial, 
and local levels; second, its achievement in Parliament and in Saskatchewan; 
third, its future in the light of its friends and foes, its showing in provincial 
and federal elections, and its developing policy. At the conclusion of his study 
the author suggests that the C.C.F. has the best prospect of all the third parties 
that have been launched on this continent since 1856 of displacing one of 
the major parties. 
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There can be no doubt that Dr. McHenry has provided an indispensable 
reference book on the C.C.F. as a political party. Like all good guide-books, 
it is characterized by a Baedeker-like concern for factual detail. Such a 
concern is surely altogether admirable, but certain readers will feel that it 
has led the author to over- emphasize the mechanics of party organization to 
the exclusion of critical evaluations. As an American Dr. McHenry can discuss 
the affairs of a controversial party with an objectivity and detachment that 
would probably be impossible for a Canadian, of whatever political persuasion, 
to achieve. Paradoxically, his very merits have betrayed him in two important 
respects. 

First, as an American, he probably found it difficult to get the “feel” of 
our politics. This difficulty must have concealed the problem of federalism in 
connection with Canadian political parties. Our traditional federal parties are, 
for the most part, merely amalgamations of regional or sectional groups. That 
the C.C.F. suffers from regionalism as much as the Liberals or Conservatives 
is not made sufficiently clear in this book. The party in industrial Ontario is 
considerably different from that in agrarian Saskatchewan, that in rural Alberta 
from that in urban British Columbia. 

Second, Dr. McHenry’s detachment has led him to take the C.C.F. too 
much at its own evaluation of itself. His perspective would undoubtedly have 
been corrected had he not confined his interviews too exclusively (as the list 
in his preface suggests) to federal and provincial leaders of the party. The 
leaders of the C.C.F. are hardly in a position to explain sufficiently why their 
movement has not actually made much headway. Had the interviewer pene- 
trated more deeply into the Canadian community and talked to “ordinary 
people,” he would undoubtedly have uncovered much more revealing informa- 
tion concerning the C.C.F. than he was apparently able to elicit from its 
officials and leaders. Hence this is definitely not a “grass roots” study, for it 
does not, like S. M. Lipset’s Agrarian Socialism, investigate the relation of the 
C.C.F. to the community. Thus the book does not come to grips with the major 
problem with which the C.C.F. has always been confronted, the problem of 
why, outside of Saskatchewan, the movement has failed to attract farmers or 
to develop effective farm leaders. 

These criticisms should not obscure the significance of Dr. McHenry’s book 
for students of social and political movements: they are deeply indebted to 
him for his brilliant achievement within the limits he has prescribed for him- 
self. Many studies of the C.C.F. in the future will have his volume as their 
starting point. 

Joun A. IRvING 
Victoria College 
The University of Toronto 


The Progressive Party in Canada. By W. L. Morton. Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press—Saunders. 1950. Pp. xiv, 331. $4.75. 


Tuis is the first of a series of volumes on the background and development of 
the Social Credit Movement in Alberta. The series, when completed, will 
probably comprise twelve volumes; and, in the rich amplitude of its design, it 
ine vitably recalls that earlier large-scale project of er investigation, the 

Canadian Frontiers of Settlement” series, which, a similar fashion, was 
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largely dedicated to the West. The West, in fact—so far as historical interpre- 
tation, sociological study, and economic analysis are concerned—may definitely 
be regarded as a “have” rather than a “have-not” region of Canada. One can 
only contemplate with awe the enormous pile of words which is rapidly being 
raised to the honourable memory of Henry Wise Wood. And, when Mr. 
Morton’s associates have finished their labours, the monument to William 
Aberhart will, no doubt, be still loftier and more imposing. In comparison with 
these gigantic literary edifices, the memorials to the trivial radicals and sec- 
tional leaders of the East have all the appearance of a row of perfunctory 
little tombstones in a pauper cemetery. 

It is therefore perhaps not altogether unnatural that Western scholars, 
secure in their possession of this rich and richly celebrated radical tradition, 
should be apt to look upon the politically stagnant East with something of 
that neglectful superiority which Bay Street and St. James Street are alleged 
to exhibit in their treatment of what used to be described pathetically as the 
“debt-ridden frontier.” Ontario must not assume that it is Canada; but it is 
apparently quite proper for the West to assume that it was the Progressive 
movement. At any rate, Mr. Morton’s book on the Progressive party in Canada 
starts out with two long introductory chapters on Western sectional grievances 
and protest movements—chapters which occupy a fifth of the whole book, 
and in which Ontario and its farmers’ movements receive only brief mention 
on three or four occasions. It is not, in fact, until page 71 that we are suddenly 
made aware of the existence of a radical agrarian movement in Ontario—a 
movement developing at approximately the same time as those in the West, 
and not materially different in scope and character. It would be a little unfair 
to suggest that Mr. Morton takes up the consideration of the Ontario move- 
ment at about the moment in time when the Western Grain Growers’ Guide 
began to regard it seriously; but certainly the origins of Ontario’s astonishing 
and militant agrarianism receive a treatment which is a little cursory in com- 
parison with that bestowed on the influences which shaped Alberta’s high- 
strung, volatile, and utterly romantic character. This is perhaps the more sur- 
prising in that Mr. Morton is himself concerned to point out the crucial im- 
portance of the position which Ontario occupied in the Progressive movement. 
“Ontario, in 1921 and after,” he writes “was the key to the national victory of 
the Progressives, and that key was never grasped.” If Ontario were indeed the 
key, it is perhaps of some importance to tell us more of what metal it was 
made and how it was cut. 

These are matters of origin. But, as his theme develops, as he traces the 
growth and decline of Progressivism, Mr. Morton shows himself at once compre- 
hensive, dispassionate, and acute in his analysis. His style, as befits the subject, 
is sober; his position is one of realistic and slightly disillusioned detachment. 
He admirably succeeds in placing the Progressive movement in its setting in 
the general political history of Canada during the first quarter of the twentieth 
century; but his main concern is naturally with the Progressive party itself— 
with its contrasted leaders, its conflicting philosophies, and its divided aims. 
On the one hand were Messrs. Wood and Morrison, and, on the other, Messrs. 
Crerar and Drury. On the one hand was the West’s bitter sense of sectional 
grievance, and, on the other, what Mr. Morton regards as its fundamental 
nationalism. The irresistible urge towards political power was checked by the 
ingrained distrust of party and the parliamentary system. The felt need for 
“broadening out” so as to secure the largest measure of popular support was 
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opposed by the austere insistence upon class interests and occupational repre- 
sentation. Out of this inward turmoil there developed naturally those hesita- 
tions and uncertainties, that air of irresponsibility and futility, which marked 
the history of the Progressive party from the beginning. This conflict of leaders 
and principles constitutes the main problem of Mr. Morton’s book; and his 
treatment of it is excellent. 

Yet the value of The Progressive Party in Canada does not end here. The 
inward weaknesses of the Progressive movement were accentuated by the 
pressure from without of unsympathetic political circumstances and adroit 
political attacks; and on this general setting of Canadian politics at the time 
Mr. Morton’s book sheds a cool, clear, and temperate light. There is, for 
example, a good discussion of the effects of the conscription controversy of 
1917 on the Canadian party system; and there are useful analyses of the 
elections of the period, of the old national parties and their leaders, and of the 
supple tactics by which Mr. King met, circumvented, and overcame the menace 
of Progressivism. In these, and in other ways, Mr. Morton’s book is a definite 
contribution to the general political history of Canada—a contribution which 
is only occasionally marred by the unreflecting use of somewhat hackneyed 
historical interpretations. When, for example, Mr. Morton says of the consti- 
tutional crisis of 1926, that beneath it lay “a struggle over the character of the 
Commonwealth, a struggle which involved the issue of a centralized Empire 
or an independent Canada,” it is perhaps permissible to suggest that he has 
been listening too long and too attentively to “the voice of Dafoe.” Mr. King, 
it is true, according to his own testimony, tried repeatedly to persuade the 
Governor-General to seek the advice of his ‘ ‘superiors” in London; but Lord 
Byng, with a respect for Canadian autonomy far greater than that of his 
principal adviser, played exactly the constitutional role which the Imperial 
Conference of 1926 subsequently enjoined upon all representatives of the 
Crown. The constitutional crisis of 1926 concerned the position and preroga- 
tives of the Crown in the Canadian parliamentary system; and to suggest, at 
this day and age, that the problem of the imperial relationship was funda- 
mental to the issue is surely to confess oneself an incurable addict of that 
venerable parlour-game, so fashionable a quarter-century ago, “I spy Dominion 
status.” 

These are minor matters, peripheral to Mr. Morton’s main theme. The book 
as a whole is a solid achievement, judicious in tone, and unpretentious in treat- 
ment. The story it tells is not a romantic drama of revolutionary achievement, 
but a sober comedy of radical frustration. Radicals of the future, agrarian or 
otherwise, will return to it for valuable enlightenment and instruction; but 
they will not very likely be moved to look | back, with nostalgic regret, upon 
the Progressive movement as “the lost cause.” 


D. G. CrEIGHTON 
The University of Toronto 


Arthur Currie: The Biography of a Great Canadian. By Hucu M. Urqunart. 
With a foreword by Field Marshal Jan Curistran Smuts. Toronto, Van- 
couver: J. M. Dent & Sons (Canada) Limited. 1950. Pp. xx, 363, with 
7 maps. $5.00. 

THis BOOK is an important addition to the literature of perhaps the most sig- 

nificant episode in Canadian history, the First World War. It is eighteen years 
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since General Sir Arthur Currie died, and a biography of him was much needed. 
The volume would have been published long since but for the intervention of a 
second war. It stems from the initiative of a group of men who served under 
Currie in France and were subsequently associated with him during his years 
as Principal of McGill University. Its author was himself a distinguished bat- 
talion commander of the old Canadian Corps. Most regrettably, he died before 
the book was published. 

Colonel Urquhart explored a wide range of documents, including Currie’s 
own diaries and official Canadian military records, and interviewed or corre- 
sponded with many — in Canada and Britain who could throw light upon 
his subject. It was clearly a very thorough investigation, but the reader some- 
times wishes that the sources of information were more frequently specifically 
identified in the book. It is to be hoped that the material collected for it has 
been preserved and will be available for future historians. Few careful readers, 
I believe, however, will feel disposed to question the authenticity of the picture 
of Currie that emerges from these pages. And it is the portrait of a remarkable 
individual. Arthur Currie, it is true, was not altogether the stuff of which 
national heroes are easily made. He had defects of personality; the author 
writes frankly of his failure to achieve real human contact with his troops, but 
it is worth pointing out, in justice to Currie, that few senior commanders 
in modern times have done much better. He even had defects of character; the 
dire nature of his financial difficulties of 1914 is not concealed, though no 
details are given. Yet, like the country he served, Currie grew steadily in 
stature in the great crisis of his generation, and the tremendous responsibilities 
which in due course the war laid upon him did not overcome him. He had in 
some respects a harder task, it is fair to say, than any Canadian commander of 
1939-45; he had to break the trail and make the precedents for his country as 
well as himself, whereas the men of the Second World War followed in the 
footsteps of Currie and his magnificent Corps. 

The position he had made for himself by the autumn of 1917 is well illus- 
trated by Urquhart’s account of the preliminaries of the Passchendaele battle, 
one of the book’s most remarkable passages. The first proposal was that two 
of the four Canadian divisions should go to Passchendaele and fight under the 
Fifth Army. Currie flatly refused to serve in that Army and said that the Corps 
would fight as a Corps or not at all. Haig supported him and he won his point. 
Subsequently Currie very sensibly urged that in view of the frightful condition 
of the battlefield the whole operation be cancelled; but the High Command 
declared that the Passchendaele ridge must be taken. Currie then insisted that 
the attack should not be made until the most thorough preparations had been 
completed, and again he was supported by the Commander-in-Chief. The 
Corps in due time took all the objectives prescribed, but at the terrible cost 
which Currie had fully foreseen. 

This amateur soldier undoubtedly made himself a highly competent field 
commander; his tactical judgment was sure and his grasp of detail compre- 
hensive. Lloyd George told Urquhart in 1934 that if there had been a change 
in the command of the British armies in the west he proposed to make Currie 
commander-in-chief with the Australian Monash as chief of staff. (But the 
present writer has been assured that L. G. told people from other Dominions 
different stories.) Of the many tributes to Currie recorded in this book one 
of the most impressive is Sir Auckland Geddes’s in advising McGill to make 
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Currie principal: his name, when the history of the war comes to be 
written, will stand out as that of the man who made no serious mistake in it. 
I speak from inside Cabinet information.” Yet all Currie’s abilities and services 
were not sufficient to command the gratitude of his countrymen, and the story 
of his homecoming in 1919 is a sad one. Sir Sam Hughes, himself by that time, 
in his grandson’s ‘phrase, * ‘a physical and political casualty of the war,” and 
bereft of all powers save that of mischief, regarded him as an enemy and 
accused him—quite baselessly—of the needless slaughter of Canadian soldiers. 
Some of the mud stuck, and the Government of the day did not choose either 
to rebut the charge squarely or even to offer Currie the formal thanks he had 
so fully earned. On Parliament Hill, when he arrived in Ottawa, “There were 
a few cheers but they were deadened by an otherwise overwhelming silence in 
which some women were heard to hiss.” At one point in his speech of welcome, 
os George Foster “seemed about to” express the gratitude of the nation to the 
Corps Commander, but the warm words never came. The only suitable official 
expression of thanks Currie ever received was an appreci iative letter from Mr. 
Meighen when he resigned the appointment of Inspector General in 1920. One 
still reads these passages with a sense of shame and embarrassment. The whole 
episode reflected painfully the spiritual immaturity of the Canada of that day. 

The author naturally was not as much at home in writing of Currie’s 
academic career as in describing his command in France; nor is this reviewer 
in a position to judge effectively the soundness of his account. He will merely 
say that it tends to confirm his previous impression: that Currie, who had had 
no university education himself, proved to be an infinitely better university 
head than one could possibly have expected in the circumstances. 

The illustrations are excellent and there are seven valuable original maps 
of Canadian operations. (In spite of a kind reference in the Preface, this re- 
viewer had next to nothing to do with them, and his only contribution to the 
book was to read it in draft at an early stage and offer some general advice.) 
It is a pity that the maps are not better arranged in the volume. Colonel 
Urquhart had no exceptional gifts as a writer, nor did fate grant him the time, 
or in the last months of his life the health, that would have enabled him to do 
away the occasional roughne sses in his manuscript. His publishers have not 
helped much; a few days’ skilful editorial work could have done wonders for 
the volume, which moreover is marred by many typographical errors. But these 
secondary imperfections do not conceal the fact that it is a singularly sincere, 
honest, and solid book. It does credit to the public-spirited men who sponsored 
this act of tardy justice to a great Canadian historical figure, and is a worthy 
memorial of the soldier and gentleman who wrote it. 


C. P. Stacey 
Army Headquarters, Ottawa 


Alphonse Desjardins, pionnier de la coopération dépargne et de crédit en 
Amérique. By CyriLLe VAILLANCouRT and ALBERT FaucHEerR. Volume- 
souvenir du cinquantiéme anniversaire de la Caisse Populaire de Leévis. 
Lévis: Le Quotidien Ltée. 1950. Pp. 232. $1.50. 


THIS MONOGRAPH on the life and works of the pioneer of credit unions in North 
America, and the founder of the famed Caisses Populaires that bear his name, 
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constitutes a rather infrequent type of achievement in French-Canadian 
historical literature. This is not a book of words but a fascinatingly modest, 
scholarly, and factual account of the economic struggles of large segments of 
the French-Canadian population at the turn of this century, and of the para- 
mount efforts of one man to help them overcome their predicament. The case 
history of Desjardins and the growth of his credit unions provides us with one 
of the neatest and liveliest historical illustrations of how new institutions origi- 
nate, develop, and become embedded in a social milieu. In general the main 
factors involved in the present case are the following: fundamentally, a social 
need, the relative poverty of the French-Canadian rural classes and recent 
urban migrants in the late nineties, due chiefly to the lack of agricultural policy 

in Quebec and to widespread usurious practices; and, on the other hand, one 
man, a reformer at heart, deeply conscious of the causes of the need. He is 
instrumental in bringing over and selling to his people the pre-existing insti- 
tutions of the savings bank, of the people's bank, and of the co-operative credit 
bank, which he borrows from Europe, having discovered them in the works of 
Wolff, Schulze, Raiffeisen, and Luzzati. He gathers a nucleus of disciples, 
whom he fascinates with his new “faith,” the idea of the saving and credit co- 
operative. The concept is bold and new, in that it integrates both the functions 
of saving and credit in a single co-operative unit organized for and by the 
people; and its concrete supporting structure is itself “adapted to the existing 
organizational patterns of the local society, in that Desjardins articulates his 
credit union on the traditional basic unit of French-Canadian social life, the 
parish. The beginnings of the Caisses Populaires (in 1900) were typically 
those of a “social movement” involving a preaching leader, a credo, and a 
restricted following of ardent proselytes. Eventually the movement gathered a 
larger clientele and a positive social sanction, it was endowed with a formal 
juridical structure, and it became more stabilized, more rational, and more 
practical. The subsequent stages of its geographical diffusion, as well as of 
its structural developments, lead towards an explicit recognition of the Caisse 
as a full-fledged secular institution competing with banks as an equal partner 
in the search for an economically interested clientele. 

The great merit of the authors is that they single out all these important 
factors and vividly suggest their interconnections in an historical situation. Such 
a significant reconstruction of a social whole, sketchy as it may be, is more 
revealing than an intensive analysis of only some of its disconnected elements. 
Another | feature of the book is that the authors assume such a complete identi- 
fication of Desjardins with his lifetime achievement that they actually let the 
story of the man disappear behind—or rather, within—the story of his work. 
This is likely to frustrate both those who would like to know more about the 
man and his milieu, and those who would like to know more about the 
background and the historical development of his work. Much more, for 
example, could have been made of the parallel between Desjardins and two 
other famous, and also socially minded, French-Canadian contemporaries: Dr. 
Olivier Robitaille, the founder of the Quebec city Savings Bank, and Léon 
Gérin especially, the pioneer Canadian sociologist, disciple of LePlay’s Ecole de 
la Science sociale, who undertook in Quebec social investigations centring on 
the family and on the parish. It is quite significant that Desjardins who had a 
broad, non- parochial Canadian outlook and a realistic notion of Canada as a 
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political whole, showed such a strong intuition, later a conviction, that the 
parish should remain the essential unit within which the credit union would 
have meaning as an economic institution. His economic philosophy was defi- 
nitely determined by the features of what could be roug ly described as the 
first important stage in the absorption of the hitherto agricultural, land-owning 
French-Canadians into an industrial economy. Desjardins wanted to counteract 
the process by assuming that it should culminate in a stabilized French- 
Canadian society composed of prosperous artisans, small entrepreneurs, and 
business men. This bourgeois, “early” capitalistic outlook is still more evidenced 
by the fact that Desjardins was a opposed to the labour unions, which 
were then painfully organizing themselves in Quebec. “One,” he would say, 
“should create Capital through savings, rather than fight against it.” 

The authors do not emphasize with enough imagination many implications 
of their analysis. On the whole, they seem more concerned with a well-docu- 
mented, even technical inv estigation of the credit unions as such than with the 
founder himself. Their study is far from comprehensive, but it points in the 
right direction. Not only does it make the reader aware of how little we 
actually know about some important periods of the economic and social de- 
velopment of French Canada but it raises the relevant questions concerning 
one of these periods. One could wish that the authors, or at least one of them, 
would develop this first essay into a broader, more definite, and more com- 
plete study. In the meantime, an English edition is being prepared, and it 
should as it stands have the wide English-reading audience which it deserves. 



































Jean-C. FALARDEAU 
Laval University 


Histoire du Canada frangais (1534-1763). By CLaupE DE Bonnauct. Colonies 
et Empires, premiére série, Cu.-ANDRE JULIEN, éditeur; Etudes coloniales, 6. 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1950. Pp. 348. Fr. 600. 


Tus History of New France by a Paris attaché of the Quebec Archives is a | 
most disappointing addition to Charles-André Julien’s elaborate group history | 
of the French colonial empire, planned to comprise some forty-odd volumes of 
studies and texts. No major new interpretation nor new light is here given to 
one of the most remarkable chapters in European colonial expansion, while 
much modern scholarship in the field has been ignored. The volume is un- 
documented, although a brief selective list of manuscript sources and standard 
works is supplied; it is written with an emotionalism which makes a mockery 
of any claim to historical objectivity; and the style is jerky, jumpy, and curi- 
ously reminiscent of a worn-out film on a defective projector. It is difficult to 
understand how such a book came to be included in one of the most ambitious 
efforts of post-war French scholarship. 

M. de Bonnault is a fervent disciple of the miraculous school of Canadian 
history whose leaders are Georges Goyau and Canon Groulx. The very first 
paragraph of his book sounds a keynote to which the rest of the text is true: 

“En 1934, le Canada a célébré un centenaire, un tricentenaire, et de fait, un 
grand événement: sa découverte par Jacques Cartier. Fétes catholiques, fran- 
caises, canadiennes. En établissant en 1534 les droits du Roi Trés Chrétien 
sur le fleuve Saint-Laurent, Jacques Cartier agissait comme Francais, comme 
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chrétien, et, sans le savoir, c'est le Canada qu'il fondait.” M. de Bonnault then 
skips briskly over the earlier voyages of the Norsemen, the Irish, the Basques, 
and the Bretons to reassert Cartier’s claim to a “discovery” which was in fact 
merely the assertation of a claim to a coast already well known. If the pre- 
cursors were Catholic, they were not French, and M. de Bonnault clearly holds 
it as a matter of faith that gesta Dei are done only per Francos. Fifty pages 
farther on, with reference to the Iroquois peril in 1660, we find a still clearer 
statement of M. de Bonnault’s philosophy of history: “Mais un événement 
imprévu se produisit. Toujours il en était ainsi: Vhistoire du Canada est une 
histoire merveilleuse. A Tinstant précis ot toutes les ressources matérielles 
semblaient épuisées, infailliblement, immanquablement, une main miséri- 
cordieuse retenait au bord de l’abime la fréle nacelle préte a s’y engloutir. Tout 
paraissait perdu et tout était sauvé.” This is eloquent, but it it history? 

M. de Bonnault is also a disciple of the schoo] that postulates eternal enmity 
between French and English, Catholics and Protestants. He quotes with 
approval Frederick the Great’s observation that “la France et l’Angleterre sont 
incompatibles comme eau et le feu,” and declares that after the Revolution of 
1688 “toute guerre entre la France et |’Angleterre serait plus que jamais une 
guerre de religion.” Such a premise leads to the conclusion that it was “la plus 
grande guerre de religion des temps modernes” which ended in 1760. This 
judgment is startling enough, but what are we to make of the further observa- 
tions that “la Nouvelle-France devait survivre mais ce jour-la, ce jour fatal du 
8 septembre 1760, fut la fin de quelque chose de trés grand, l’empire frangais 
d’Amérique et, on put le croire, la fin de quelque chose de plus grand encore, 
Amérique du Nord catholique.” Unless French and Catholic are to be taken as 
exclusively synonymous, it is difficult to regard this conclusion as anything but 
nonsense. With such major judgments being made, it is not surprising to learn 
from M. de Bonnault that the French imposed a French peace on America in 
1701, that Washington unquestionably murdered Jumonville in 1754, and that 
“les Anglais ne massacraient pas toujours ni méme généralement leurs prison- 
niers. Mais c’était un malheur qui pouvait arriver.” 

Largely ignoring economic, cultural, constitutional, and social history, this 
“History of French Canada” is confined almost exclusively to New France’s 
wars with the Iroquois and with the Anglo-Americans. M. de Bonnault seems 
to have little or no acquaintance with the rich resources of modern scholarship 
on the North American Indian. He fails to cite so basic a work as George 
Hunt's Wars of the Iroquois. The struggle between the French and British 
empires is treated in the chauvinistic tradition, without reference to such ex- 
haustive modern studies as Lawrence Gipson’s The British Empire before the 
American Revolution. Aside from adding numerous fresh atrocities to the tra- 
ditional French score against the Anglo-Americans, M. de Bonnault’s treatment 
of the much studied conflict is chiefly notable for its exaltation of Vaudreuil 
at the expense of Montcalm, and its defence of Bigot, who “deserved to be the 
minister of finances in France,” although he failed to suspect that “il est des 
heures ow le patriotisme se confond avec honnéteté.” A curious final chapter is 
devoted to the thesis that Canada was not really lost to France in 1760 or 1763, 
but rather in 1778, when Louis XVI by his treaty of alliance with the American 
colonies renounced the Canadian territorial ambitions which had been per- 
sistently cherished by Louis XV and Choiseul, who regarded the treaty of 1763 
merely as a disgraceful truce imposed upon them by force of arms and circum- 
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stances. If this theory is accepted, it would seem that perfidy was not unknown 
across the Channel from its legendary home. 

Written in the outworn tradition of nationalistic history, this book echoes 
the old calumnies of racial and religious hatred and achieves no new insights. 
It has little to recommend it except a certain liveliness. It is a work which can 
do no good and may do some harm if it should be taken seriously by readers 
unfamiliar with the field it covers in such biased fashion. 


Mason WADE 
Windsor, Vermont 


Jesuit and Savage in New France. By J. H. Kennepy. Yale University Publi- 
cations, Lewis P. Curtis, editor; Miscellany L. Published under the 
direction of the Department of History from the income of the Frederick 
John Kingsbury Memorial Fund. New Haven: Yale University Press [To- 
ronto: The Ryerson Press]. 1950. Pp. x, 206, with map. $4.75. 


Tus BOOK, issued in the well-known collection of Yale Historical Publications, 
is the work of an instructor in European history at Yale University. He has 
used no new material extracted from American or European archives, but has 
gleaned from printed sources only in his attempt to demonstrate the following 
thesis: There is a sort of link between the representation of the Indians in the 
Jesuit Relations and the philosophical thought that, with Voltaire, Rousseau, 
and many others, underlined the conc ept of the * ‘noble sauvage.” Mr. Kennedy 
writes at the beginning of his preface: “Europe imported the idea of the savage 
trom North America almost as soon as she imported fish and furs.” The trades- 
men of such an imponderable merchandise were the Jesuits, with their “re- 
lations.” 

When we stop to think of it, is it not rather amazing to find that, indirectly, 
the “First Legion” of the Church should have given help to some free- thinking 
philosophers of the eighteenth century? “Insofar as this book illuminates the 
debt of Bourbon France to Indian America and of freethinking reformers to 
men of orthodoxy, its tendency may be called revisionist,” claims the author. 
It is evident that Mr. Kennedy has in mind a two-fold purpose: to show what 
kind of representation the Jesuits gave of the Indians, and to examine the 
influence exercised over the French intellectuals on the continent by this 
characterization. 

However, the book does not observe any proportion in the treatment of 
these theoretical parts. In the first, the study of the representation of the savage 
by the Jesuits is treated extensively. It is a good synthesis of the subject. After 
a few chapters of introduction on the Jesuit missions in Canada, we learn, as 
indicated in the table of contents, “The Physical Aspects of Indian Life,” “The 
Social Conduct of the Indians,” “Natural Reason and Natural Religion,” and 
“The Political Conduct of the Indians.” “The Savage in France” is the only 
chapter expressly devoted to the interpretation of the second part of the thesis. 
We realize that it would have been no mean achievement to study thoroughly 
the question of the influence in France of the Jesuit Relations, were it solely 
from the point of view of the impressions thus created concerning the Indian. 
This study would have been more original and of greater interest than the mere 
recital of what the Jesuits wrote about the Indians. 
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Such as it is, the last chapter of Mr. Kennedy’s book is well worth reading, 
but it leaves the student desirous of a more extensive scrutiny of the subject. 
The book is honest, objective, and sympathetic towards the Jesuits. Although 
the ey seems quite exhaustive, we should like to add to the works 
listed on Canadian Jesuits an important contribution entitled: Etudes sur les 
Relations des Jésuites de la Nouvelle-France (1632-1672), published in 1940 
by a French-Canadian Jesuit, Father Léon Pouliot. 


JEAN-CHARLES BONENFANT 
Québec 


White Settlers and Native Peoples: An Historical Study of Racial Contacts 
between English-speaking Whites and Aboriginal Peoples in the United 
States, Canada, Australia and New Zealand. By A. GRENFELL PRICE. 
Melbourne: Georgian House. Cambridge: At the University Press [To- 
ronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited]. 1950. Pp. x, 232, 
with maps and illustrations. $5.25. 

Settlers: Being Extracts from the Journals and Letters of Early Colonists in 
Canada, Australia, South Africa and New Zealand. Edited with an intro- 
duction by Jonn Hate. London: Faber & Faber Ltd. [Toronto: British 
Book Service (Canada) Ltd.]. 1950. Pp. 408, with 6 maps and 16 illus- 
trations. $5.00. 


Boru of these volumes will interest readers in all parts of the Commonwealth, 
and they should have a place on any reading list of colonial history. The first 
of these books, by Dr. Grenfell Price of the University of Adelaide, is an 
attempt to bring within the compass of a single brief volume the results of 
many publications, unfamiliar to the general student, on the history, present 
situation, and future of the North American Indian, the Maoris, and the Aus- 
tralian aborigines. Possibly because of the vastness of the subject, it does not 
deal with the natives of South Africa, though at many points the reader will 
wish that for purposes of comparison this had been attempted in the same 
volume. However, since the publisher's note on the dustjacket refers to the 
volume as “a preliminary survey,” perhaps we may look forward to a study 
of a similar character dealing with South Africa by the same author. 

Dr. Price has studied the peoples he describes in their native surroundings, 
and many of the well-selected illustrations in the book, sixty-four in all, are 
from photographs by the author. According to Dr. Price, the fur trade was one 
of the main factors governing the treatment of the Indians by the French and 
the British in Canada, treatment better than that accorded to the natives by 
the English colonists to the south and the earlier generation of American re- 
publicans. For while the fur trade was important to the United States, it “was 
for many decades the life blood of Canada and its colonists. The Indian, his 
squaw, and his methods of life and transport were vital to the traffic of the 
north, whereas in the agricultural and pastoral United States the native was 
largely a hindrance and even a menace to colonization.” He also states that for 
“the sound and honest administration” of the humane Indian policy pursued 
by the Canadian Government “much credit is due to the officers of Indian 
Affairs” and to the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, which he calls “a con- 
structive agency of first importance for the good of the Indians.” 
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The final chapter in which Dr. Price summarizes his conclusions is of spe- 
cial interest. It covers such matters as the results of culture contacts, destruc- 
tive factors, numerical decline, numerical recovery, the mixed-blood problem, 
and causes of recovery. Among the causes of recovery, he discusses “hybrid 
vigour,” the result of mixed blood. This conclusion appears to be borne out by 
the fact that “the full bloods are declining in all countries excepting New 
Zealand but the number of mixed bloods is everywhere on the advance.” The 
book has an index, bibliographical notes on the authorities used for each chap- 
ter, and an appendix that provides additional matter relating to Australian 
policy regarding the natives, of which the author is very critical, with apparent 
good reason. Since it is hoped that the book will go into a second edition or 
more, it might be pointed out that there are four misprints in the last 100 
pages (pp. 104, 199, 201, 202). 

The collection of settlers’ letters edited with an introduction by Mr. Hale, 
Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford, brings together in convenient form, from 
widely scattered sources, valuable material on the early settlement of Canada, 
Australia, South Africa, and New Zealand. The parts describing the natives 
supplement many aspects of the native problem discussed in the previous 
volume. The introductions are models of condensation and are brightly written. 
There are sixteen illustrations of an original character from contemporary 
sources, and six maps locate the areas pertinent to the text. There is a useful 
index which by a curious oversight omits the Treaty of Waitangi, one of the 
focal points in New Zealand history. The social conditions in early colonial 
times are admirably portrayed in the selections, and the volume is recommend- 
ed as required reading in any course in British colonial history. 


ArTHUR G. DorLAND 
The University of Western Ontario 


The Fraser. By Bruce Hutcuinson. Illustrated by RicHarp BENNETT. Rivers 
of America, edited by Hervey ALLEN and Cart CarMenr; as planned and 
started by Constance Linpsay SKINNER; associate editor, JEAN CRAWFORD; 
art editor, BENJAMIN FEDER. Toronto: Clarke, Irwin & Co. Limited. 1950. 
Pp. 368. $4.50. 


Ir is a pity that the historian cannot greet this book with the warm approval 
that it has already received from the general reader. The narrative is interest- 
ing, colourful, and dramatic. Though somewhat uneven, its highlights are quite 
outstanding. The story of Judge Begbie, and the incredible adventures of the 
Overlanders of 1862, for example, have never been better told. In a quite 
different vein, the chapter entitled “For Anglers Only” is a little masterpiece. 
The editors and publishers of the Rivers of America series must be well content 
with their forty-second venture. 

Unfortunately those familiar with the early history of British Columbia 
will find that the book is marred by many slips in fact and small inaccuracies. 
These are all the more distressing because most of them could easily have 
been avoided. To cite examples: Nootka was not “handed over to Britain” after 
the Nootka Sound controversy (p. 19). James Douglas started his career in the 
service of the North West Company, not the Hudson’s Bay Company ( p. 53). 
The gold brought to Fort Victoria by miners in 1849 had not been found in 
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British Columbia, and the incident had nothing whatever to do with the gold 
rush to the Fraser River, which did not take place until nine years later (pp. 
54-5). The contingent of Royal Engineers that was sent out specially from 
England to assist Governor Douglas to control and develop the new colony of 
British Columbia is confused with the much smaller party that had come out 
before the gold rush to survey the international Seeniien (p. 60). Sir George 
Simpson did not paddle up to Fort St. James “every summer from Montreal”; 
he was there only once in his life, in 1828 (p. 260). The first British trading 
post at Kamloops was built by the North West Company, not the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, and it stood on the east (not the west) bank of the North Thompson 
River (p. 275). Walter Moberly’s discovery of Eagle Pass (which lies between 
Kamloops and Revelstoke) did not prove that a railway could cross the Rockies; 
the finding of Rogers Pass, in the Rockies proper, much farther east, was the 
key discovery in this connection (p. 329). Alfred Waddington was not an 
engineer (p. 339). 

The author has been poorly served by his proof-reader. There are a good 
many mistakes in spelling, and a series of unfortunate errors in the bibliography. 
The Fraser is credited on page 198 with a freshet speed of 182 miles per hour, 
which must surely be an error. The reference on the next page to executions 
in the penitentiary at New Westminster must also be a mistake; executions 
take place in prisons, not penitentiaries. Sir Sandford Fleming’s Christian name 
is spelled “Sanford” on page 329 and in the Index. “Richard” should be 
“Rickard” on page 354. 

As already stated, most of these slips, and the others like them, are rela- 
tively unimportant; but they are so numerous that their cumulative effect is 
most damaging. The majority could be eliminated by resetting a line or two, 
and it is to be hoped that this can be done before the book is reprinted. 


W. Kaye Lams 
The Public Archives of Canada 


Canada: A Short History. By GeraLp S. Grauam. British Empire History, Sir 
REGINALD CoupLanp, editor, 52. London: Hutchinson’s University Library 
[Toronto: The Ryerson Press]. 1950. Pp. 187, with 4 maps. $2.00. 


THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE in this compact and useful volume indicates that it 
is “not so much a history of Canada as an interpretation of Canadian history 

. . an attempt to approach Canadian history from outside rather than from 
within North America: to give as much weight to European as to Continental 
or indigenous influences.” Within this frame of reference Professor Graham 
deals with and answers nearly all of the “leading” questions about the Canada 
of today, after nearly 350 years of European interest and domestic growth: 
geography; the origins of the people; the projection of colonial policies and 
the echoes of European conflicts; the subduing of the forests and the invasion 
of the plains; the experimentation and improvisation in government, and the 
eventual emergence of a coherent, if paradoxical, national state. 

Here, and partly because of a revealing economy of words, Professor 
Graham’s narrative brings out some sobering recapitulations of the Canada 
which is but was very nearly not. How often was strategy governed by naval 
superiority in the North Atlantic; how thin and tenuous was the margin of 
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economic advantage which stood between survival and subjugation; how salu- 
tary was the British heritage of Parliamentary government in the face of in- 
difference in Downing Street and the cankerous outbursts of privilege in the 
wilderness; how much was honest opportunism the real talisman of political 
success, triumphing over many hidden difficulties while it salved many 
political ills? 

The one leading question which is not answered is a question for which 
perhaps no answer can be furnished from abroad, since it resides—according 
to the best surmise—in the land and the people of Canada. What was it that 
held Canada together at all? What was it that allowed Canada to survive as a 
political entity, and, in a generation of naked violence and latent irresponsibility, 
to become “a medium power”? The very last sentence of the text goes part way, 
but not all the way: “The strains and tensions of racial and regional partisan- 
ship may persist, but in the present world the forces which tend to hold 
Canadians apart are becoming daily of less consequence than those which drive 
them together.” The rest of the answer may reside in intangibles which defy 
reduction to cold print, and it may be argued that the answers to the reviewer's 
questions are themselves matters of interpretation and not of fact. But the 
elusive nature of the question remains, and perhaps it is only “contemporary 
history” rather than “past history” which can provide a satisfactory reply. 

Even in interpretive history there is room for disagreement, especially on 
judgments which proceed from the outside in. Is it really in accordance with 
the facts to say (p. 138) that Canadians, lacking the self-reliance that comes 
from economic prosperity and close political integration, had “perforce to 
depend almost entirely on the weight and bargaining power of British diplo- 
macy”? Was Great Britain Canada’s strongest defence against “Manifest 
Destiny” until the beginning of the twentieth century? Ought we to under- 


value “the eager beaver réle” (p. 176) that Canadian delegations have some- 
times adopted at international conferences? 

This book may be warmly commended for its workmanlike and readable 
qualities, for its fairness in emphasis, and for its over-all balance and perception. 
If it is intended to be read outside as well as inside Canada, it will deserve a 


wide public. 


James A. Gipson 
Carleton College 


The Canadian West in Fiction. By Epwarp A. McCourt. Toronto: The 
Ryerson Press. 1949. Pp. x, 131. $3.00. 


AN IrIsHMAN by birth, an Albertan by early training, a former Rhodes scholar 
who has taught in eastern Canadian universities and colleges, Professor McCourt 
is Professor of English in the University of Saskatchewan. He is a prairie man 
who has been away from home and has now returned to the land of his heart’s 
desire. 

The Canadian West in Fiction deals only with prairie novelists who have 
written in English. British Columbia is excluded because as the author says 
in his Preface, “To the native of the prairies Alberta is the far West; British 
Columbia the near East.” 

After a brief sketch of the humble beginnings of fiction writing on the 
prairies, the author introduces Ralph Connor, “The Sky Pilot,” whose novels 
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are filled with “simple rugged hearted individualists,” the male portion of whom 
may be good and bad but whose female characters tend to reproduce the 
virtues of his own mother. Connor’s “dramatic sense” and his intense religious 
convictions colour all his novels. His “best characters are simplifications of 
people he knew in real life” and “his most exciting bits of descriptive writing 
are drawn from personal experience.” 

Frederick Niven is “The Transplanted,” a Scot who wrote best about his 
native land, but tried—in British Columbia of all places—to write Wild West 
thrillers. In The Flying Years he tried and failed to cover the story of the 
Canadian West from the period of the fur-traders to the twentieth century. 

Frederick Philip Grove wrote of “man’s struggle against the stubborn 
resistance of nature” in four novels “localized in a Western Canadian setting.” 
His failure was “not one of judgment” but inability to portray character. 

In his chapter “Some Others” Professor McCourt includes Mrs. Nellie 
McClung, Arthur Stringer, Robert J. C. Stead, Laura Goodman Salverson, 
Sinclair Ross, William O. Mitchell, and Christine Van Der Mark. He analyses 
the work of each author carefully and sympathetically, distributing praise and 
blame as he sees fit. 

The final chapter, “The Sum of Achievement,” sums up the author’s find- 
ings. He regrets that the fur-trade and the Selkirk Settlement have not been 
made the themes of outstanding novels. On the whole the novelists of the 
Canadian West are better at narrative than delineation of character. The 
Western writers’ chief difficulties are “those of the spirit.” The prairies are 
still too young, too rural, and the population is still too mobile for a great 
literature to develop. But a beginning has been made, and a prairie man has 
lovingly tried to assess its success and failure. 

WALTER N. SAGE 
The University of British Columbia 


As the World Wags On. By Anruur R. Forp. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 
1950. Pp. x, 228. $4.00. 


As every Canadian historian knows, this country is weak in its stock of memoirs 
and autobiographies to illumine the history of the past half century. So long as 
our statesmen confine their efforts to publishing volumes of collected speeches, 
unrevised or otherwise, and their heirs, executors, or official biographers are 
unwilling to reveal the great man “warts and all” Canadian political history 
is going to lack much of the savour and spice that it should have. Fortunately 
every now and then a Canadian journalist who has had access to the great and 
near great contributes a volume that reduces the aridity of our historical sources. 

Such a volume has been the work of the editor of the London Free Press 
who has never lost his “reporter's sense of news values” as his friend 
Professor Landon tells us in the Foreword, and who possesses a warmth 
of personality which obviously thawed out some of his political associates. 
Mr. Ford has been a newspaper man for almost fifty years, in Winnipeg, 
at the press gallery in Ottawa, and in London. He talks of his early days 
as a cub reporter, of his impressions of Canadian politicians since 1908, 
of his war-time visit to Australia, and of his experiences at the United Nations 
meeting in San Francisco. He writes as one with malice towards none and 
charity for all with the result that nearly everyone he knew, with the possible 
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exception of the Honourable Bob Rogers, was a pretty fine fellow. Mr. Ford 
likes to tell a story, and is more interested in telling it than in presenting his 
recollection in orderly fashion, as his chapter headings indicate. But besides 
his character sketches of several Prime Ministers, the historian will be grateful 
for first-hand descriptions of Borden’s difficulties in forming a union govern- 
ment, of the Bennett-Stevens differences which preceded the election of 1935, 
and of the Winnipeg convention that was drafted into choosing Mr. Bracken 
as leader of the Progressive-Conservative party. Old political warhorses like 
Sam Hughes, Charles Murphy, and Howard Ferguson are paraded with kindly 
interest and the inevitable eccentric journalists, including of course Bob 
Edwards of the Calgary Eye-Opener, contribute their fund of good stories. 

Much of the book consists of articles which previously appeared in the 
Free Press and were obviously not re-examined very carefully after their first 
appearance. Otherwise Mr. Ford would not have retained the following 
baffling description of what happened after Mr. Stevens submitted his resig- 
nation to Prime Minister Bennett: “A few minutes later Mr. Bennett called up. 
He was mild and apologetic. He pointed out that the House was meeting the 
following week and he said he could not meet the House with this resignation 
in his hands nor did he feel that he could take it to the Governor-General. He 
might even ask for his resignation.” 

There are some minor errors in spelling of capital names which escaped 
the notice of the proof-reader, and still worse there is no index. 


F. H. Sowarp 
The University of British Columbia 
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The Great Northwest: A History. By Oscar OspunN WINTHER. Second edition, 
revised and enlarged. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1950. Pp. xviii, 491, xxx. 
$5.00. 

The Old Oregon Country: A History of Frontier Trade, Transportation and 
Travel. By Oscar OspurN WINTHER. Stanford: Stanford University Press. 
London, Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1950. Pp. xvi, 348. $7.50. 

Albert Gallatin and the Oregon Problem: A Study in Anglo-American Diplo- 
macy. By Freperrck Merk. Harvard Historical Monographs XXIII, pub- 
lished under the direction of the Department of History from the income 
of the Robert Louis Stroock Fund. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press [Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders]. 1950. Pp. xiv, 97. $3.35. 


TueEsE three volumes deal with the Pacific Northwest and include references 
to British Columbia. Two of them are from the pen of Professor O. O. Winther 
of Indiana University and the third is by Professor Frederick Merk of Harvard. 
All three of them throw light on the history of the Pacific Northwest, or, as 
it was known prior to 1846, “Old Oregon.” Professor Winther has spread a 
broad canvas which covers the period from first discovery to the present day, 
but Professor Merk limits his investigations to events leading to the London 
Conference of 1826-7, to the conference itself, and to the renewal in 1827 by 
Great Britain and the United States of the Convention of 1818. 
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The Great Northwest is a revision and enlargement of a volume first pub- 
lished in 1947. In his preface Professor Winther states that one of the chief 
comments on the first edition was that he had not devoted enough space “to 
the period since the passing of the frontier.” He has, therefore, now divided 
the volume into two approximately equal portions of which Part Two, the “post- 
frontier period,” deals with the years 1883-1950. The first portion of the 
volume remains unchanged except for a few minor additions and corrections. 
Taken all in all, the final product is one of the most satisfactory one-volume 
histories of the Pacific Northwest which has yet appeared. 

The Old Oregon Country is distinctly a more ambitious work, the product 
of lengthly and painstaking research. The subtitle of the volume “A History 
of Frontier Trade, Transportation, and Travel” clearly sets forth the author's 
objective. He is trying to link up the various methods used in opening up Old 
Oregon by fur-traders, pioneer settlers, and miners with subsequent develop- 
ment of wagon roads, river steamers, pack-trains, military roads, stage coach, 
and express monopolies, and finally with the coming of the railroads. It is a 
carefully written book, packed with facts. As a history of transportation and 
travel it is excellent, but as a history of trade in the broader sense of the term 
it is not so satisfactory. 

Canadians will be obviously most attracted by the early portion of the 
volume and especially with Part One which deals with the fur trade. The 
author has carefully read the Canadian as well as the American sources in this 
field and stresses the importance of the maritime fur-traders, the North West 
Company and the Hudson’s Bay Company. Even after 1846 he ignores, when- 
ever possible, the international boun and impartially traces the extension 
of the mining frontier into British Columbia, Idaho, and Montana. 

It may well be asked why the author has produced two volumes which 
overlap at so many points. The Great Northwest is intended to be a text- 
book or a volume for the general reader. The Old Oregon Country is a summary 
of years of research on the economic history of the region prior to 1883. There 
are a few unnecessary slips, or errors of fact, especially in the section dealing 
with the construction of the Canadian railways, but they can easily be cor- 
rected in a later edition. 

Professor Merk’s Albert Gallatin and the Oregon Problem is a concentrated 
study of a hitherto little-known phase of the Oregon question. Based on careful 
and thorough research in the American State Papers and the British official 
documents this little volume is a sheer delight to read. The story of the intricate 
negotiations of 1826-7, of the unsuccessful London Conference, and the re- 
newal of the Convention of 1818 by Great Britain and the United States are 
vividly portrayed. Albert Gallatin, who had been the chief American pleni- 
potentiary at the 1818 conference, was sent to London in 1826 to negotiate 
with George Canning, the British Foreign Secretary. He attempted to mediate 
between Canning and John Quincy Adams, and to obtain a permanent settle- 
ment of the Oregon problem. He failed, but he restored the diplomatic balance 
which was in great danger of being upset. We are indeed indebted to Pro- 
fessor Merk for this new light on the Oregon question. 


WattTER N. SAGE 
The University of British Columbia 
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The Debate on the French Revolution, 1789-1800. Edited by ALFRED Copan. 
The British Political Tradition, edited by ALAN Buttock and F. W. Deakin, 
II. London: Nicholas Kaye. 1950. Pp. xx, 196. 12s. 6d. 

Britain and Europe, Pitt to Churchill, 1793-1940. Edited by James Joi. The 
British Political Tradition, edited by ALan Buttock and F. W. Deakin, 
III. London: Nicholas Kaye. 1950. Pp. xvi, 385. 16s. 


The Conservative Tradition. Edited by R. J. Wurte. The British Political 
Tradition, edited by ALan Buttock and F. W. Deakin, IV. London: 
Nicholas Kaye. 1950. Pp. xx, 256. 16s. 


Ir 1s the purpose of this new series of source-books “to present from sources 
of the most varied kind, books, pamphlets, om, letters, newspapers, a 
selection of original material illustrating the different facets of Englishmen’s 
discussion of politics.” In each volume the extracts are preceded by an 
introductory essay of approximately thirty pages, and accompanied by short 
explanatory or a notes. 

It is regarded as characteristic of the English that when political discussion 
involves the consideration or enunciation of principles or theories, these are 
always closely related to practical contemporary issues. This is seen in The 
Debate on the French Revolution, 1789-1800, where the crisis in France 
becomes the focus of discussion, and the extracts illustrate both changing 
English attitudes to developments in France and concern for the political 
principles involved in those developments. This is conspicuous, of course, in 
Burke, but it is to be found also in Fox, Godwin, Paine, Mackintosh, and many 
lesser figures. Many subjects are canvassed in the selections, the causes of the 
Revolution, its true character, natural and constitutional rights, sovereignty, 
the relations of Church and State, the Revolutionary War, and the nature of 
England’s national interests. 

In Britain and Europe, Pitt to Churchill, 1793-1940 the discussion turns 
largely on the issues of intervention or isolation, nationalism and inter- 
nationalism, and the excerpts illustrate the differing attitudes of government 
and opposition, liberal and conservative, romantic and realist to England's 
economic and strategic interests and the application of political and ethical 
principles to given situations. It is interesting to observe the similarity of 
attitudes at various moments of history and the way these are expressed in 
strikingly similar language, sometimes taking the form of the so-called “axioms 
of British foreign policy.” Many sources are drawn upon for the extracts, but 
the majority come from Castlereagh, Canning, Palmerston, Gladstone, Disraeli, 
Asquith, Austen and Neville Chamberlain, and Winston Churchill. 

The editor of The Conservative Tradition regards Conservatism as primarily 
“a habit of mind, a mode of feeling, a way of living,” and only secondarily 
as a political tradition. What Conservatives of differing backgrounds have in 
common is “the instinct of enjoyment,” enjoyment and acceptance of life as it 
is, of men they are, and of the order that inheres in nature. In political life 
the Conservative seeks “to preserve the methods of nature in the conduct of 
the state,” to legislate with the grain of human nature rather than against it, 
to safe-guard the individual and his private life from the encroachments of 
the state. He rejects “high state theory” whether of the left or the right, 
Jacobin or Fascist; he also rejects the concept of will as the sanction of law, 
but he believes in the organic theory of society and the rule of law, in the 
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historic rights of Englishmen but not in the more theoretical rights of man. 

The excerpts in which these ideas and beliefs are embodied, varying in 
length from a single sentence or —— to several pages, are chosen to illus- 
trate also the historic evolution of Conservatism from the French Revolution 
to the present, from Burke and Coleridge to T.S. Eliot and Quintin Hogg. 
Peel is drawn upon extensively to present the attitude of Conservatism to 
political change in the Age of Reform, Disraeli and Lord Randolph Churchill 
to explain Tory Democracy, Disraeli and Joseph Chamberlain to put the case 
for Empire. 

Readers may recall passages which they would have liked to see included 
in one or other of the volumes, but within the limits which the editors have 
set for themselves, they have been remarkably successful in illustrating aspects 
of the British political tradition by means fF selections varied, representative, 
and of historical interest. 

A. C. Cooke 
The University of British Columbia 


Understanding History: A Primer of Historical Method. By Louis GorrscHaLx. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf [Toronto: McClelland & Stewart]. 1950. 
Pp. xix, 290, vi. $3.25. 


Proressorn GoTTscHALK has for nearly twenty years taken a leading part in 
teaching a laboratory course in historical method in the University of Chicago, 
and this volume, portions of which have already appeared in print, represents 
the fruits of his experience on the subject. The book is divided into three parts. 
First comes “Objectives of Historians,” with chapters on the evaluation of 
historical writing and the relation of historical method to life and learning. 
Part II deals with methods of historical research (historical sources and sub- 
jects of research, external and internal evidence, historical technique). Part 
III, “Theory of History,” discusses the selection of materials, historical causation, 
and the historian and present day problems. 

As befits its subtitle of “Primer” the book is relatively brief. The author is 
more concerned to establish principles and give direction than to work out the 
subject at length. He knows the problems and pitfalls of the historian and is 
balanced in his judgments. In ion without being particularly original in 
treatment or content, the volume should be a valuable aid to students engaged 
in learning how to write history. But there are limits to what can be learned 
from courses in historical method. History writing, as the author says in his 
preface, is an art as well as a social science, and just as the painter learns by 
studying the works of the great masters, so the would-be historian must turn 
to the works of the great historians and writers of English to learn by example 
as well as by precept. No doubt Dr. Gottschalk would agree. But it is hardly 
enough when referring to “style and composition” (p. 186) to content him- 
self with recommending the possession of dictionaries and manuals of correct 


English. 


R. FLENLEY 
The University of Toronto 
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A West-India Fortune. By Ricuarp Pares. London, New York, Toronto: Long- 

mans, Green and Co. 1950. Pp. viii, 374. $5.00. 
AgouT two years ago the author of this book expressed the belief that an 
adequate knowledge of British economic history could be obtained only from 
a study of the activities of British financial and commercial companies at home 
and overseas. Last year two such books appeared, one on the Barings of London 
by Dr. Ralph Hidy, and the second by Professor Pares on the Pinneys of Nevis 
and Bristol. 

The founder of the Pinney fortune was Azariah Pinney, who, as a Whig 
participant in the Monmouth Rebellion of 1685, was obliged to leave England 
tor the West Indies. He settled on the island of Nevis just as the planters 
there were busy developing sugar plantations manned chiefly by Negro slaves. 
Azariah soon acquired an estate of his own, and oy shrewd business ability, 
as commission merchant and agent for absentee planters, he accumulated a 
small fortune. He returned to England in later life, and died in 1720. 

The best business man of all the Pinneys was a distant cousin of Azariah, 
John Pretor, who became John Pinney and inherited the family estates. In 1762 
he went to Nevis to learn about his inheritance and remained for twenty-one 
years as a sugar planter. It is chiefly from his papers that the book has been 
written. Like Azariah, he sat for a short time in the Nevis Assembly, and later 
became a councillor and magistrate. When he returned to England to reside 
in 1783, he owned one-fortieth of the tillable land of Nevis, and had a fortune 
of some £70,000. He settled at Bristol as merchant and shipper where he in- 
creased his assets to £267,000. Shortly after his death in 1818 the family 
fortune was estimated at £340,000. The Nevis estates were sold in 1808, but 
the Merchant House at Bristol continued, chiefly under John’s youngest son, 
Charles, until about 1850. 

Along with the story of the Pinney fortune, the author gives a fascinating 
description of life on a sugar plantation in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries: the organization and management of the estate; the vexations of 
absentee planters; the difficulties in securing competent and reliable overseers; 
the planting, harvesting, and marketing of sugar; and the social and economic 
state of creoles and slaves. A very mild criticism might be offered here, that 
such a wealth of material should have been so closely tied to the rather colour- 
less lives of the majority of the Pinneys. 


RONALD S. LONGLEY 
Acadia University 


British Prime Ministers of the Nineteenth Century: Policies and Speeches. By 
JoserH HENpERSHOT Park. New York: New York University Press. London 
and Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1950. Pp. xii, 377. $4.75. 


How best is the spirit of an age to be conveyed to students? At one period 
illustration was provided by extracts from constitutional documents or from 
the writings of political thinkers; now comes a spate of extracts from politicians, 
and, here among them, from prime ministers. Unfortunately such men do not 
always make their most interesting utterances while in office, so that this volume 


takes us back in Disraeli’s case to a speech of 1839, or down with Wellington 
to 1840. 
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It is about that year that there comes a change for the better in this book. 
Parliament is a debate; this aspect is little represented in the first half. While 
the debate between Gladstone and Disraeli is well illustrated by contrasting 
speeches, in the early period of reform (announced on the dust cover as one 
of the major topics) Grey and Russell are strangely silent. Unless we may call 
Palmerston a Whig, that point of view is represented only in absentia. Perhaps 
Liverpool is omitted because of his failure to reach oratorical heights—a 
criterion, seemingly, for much of the material, and one which is indicated by 
the discussion before each selection of the speaker's style. 

With such startling omissions, the book does present to the student many of 
the quotable moments of the century in the background of a speech or a long 
extract therefrom. Here is Canning’s “I called the New World into existence,” 
Wellington’s belief in 1830 in the perfection of the constitution, Peel’s tribute 
to Cobden in 1846, Palmerston in the Don Pacifico debate, Disraeli’s “exhausted 
volcanoes” description of the Liberals in 1872. The constitutional discussion of 
the years 1866-72 is well illustrated in the speeches of Gladstone, Disraeli, and 
the later Salisbury; a discussion which shows how such contemporary ideas as 
those in Bagehot’s English Constitution would then be treated in the political 
arena. 


GEORGE BENNETT 
The University of Toronto 


Scientists at War. By Witrrip Eccieston. London, Toronto, New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1950. Pp. x, 291. $3.50. 


ALTHOUGH intended primarily for the general reader this volume will be of 
considerable interest to students of history since the work of Canadian scientists 
during the Second World War has not hitherto been generally known. Primarily 
it describes the work undertaken by the National Research Council and is based 
largely on source material made available there. 

In 1939 Canada’s defences lacked modern technical equipment; accordingly, 
the heads of the three armed forces asked the National Research Council to 
design and build devices which could be obtained neither from hard-pressed 
Britain nor from a still-neutral United States. Not until the arrival in Ottawa 
of the British Scientific Mission despatched to the United States following 
Dunkirk was Canada admitted to a full share in scientific war secrets. Appar- 
ently Sir Henry Tizard and his associates had not intended to visit Canada at 
all but, hearing of reports of work being carried out in R.D.F. (radio-direction 
finding), they came to see for themselves. One of the most interesting develop- 
ments which they then asked the Canadians to pursue was the design of a 
new gun-layer for directing the fire of anti-aircraft guns by what later became 
known as radar. Starting almost from scratch the Canadian scientists amazed 
British and Americans by the rapidity with which their G. L. Mark IIIC set 
was developed. Unfortunately, however, and Mr. Eggleston might have dis- 
cussed this point which was fairly common in Canadian war production, faulty 
construction and inspection marred the effectiveness of the first mass-produced 
sets. This, of course, was inevitable in a country which was attempting many 
new things for the first time and which had to train its workmen as it went 
along. Notwithstanding this, it is fair to conclude, as the author does, that “in 
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almost any field of scientific or technical research, Canada could, at a pinch, 
match quality, if not quantity, with any other nation.” 

Succeeding chapters deal in a straightforward manner with the proximity 
fuse, new explosives, atomic energy, devices for combatting the magnetic mine 
and acoustic torpedo, developments in land and aerial warfare, and medical 
research. Certain generalizations are open to argument when the author is 
engaged in providing background, but the odd little slips which occur do 
nothing to mar his story. It is a bit disconcerting, however, to have him 
twice refer to what the captain of the Graf Spee told his captors when he 
should have remembered that Captain Langsdorff committed suicide after 
scuttling his ship outside Montevideo. 


J. M. HirrsMan 
Army Headquarters, Ottawa 


The United Church of Canada: The Story of the Union. By the Very Rev. 
Gerorce C. Pipceon. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1950. Pp. iv, 107. $1.00. 


THE conTENTs of this booklet first appeared as a series of articles in the United 
Church Observer between September, 1949 and April, 1950. The publication 
of this brief memorial on the negotiations and consummation of the organic 
union of the Presbyterian, Methodist, and Congregational churches in Canada, 
coincides with the celebration by the issue of that union, the United Church 
of Canada, of a quarter century of growth and achievement unparalleled in the 
annals of Canadian Protestant church history. 

In this Story of the Union Dr. Pidgeon is almost exclusively concerned with 
the history of that anti-Unionist sentiment in the Presbyterian Church which 
resulted in the separation of approximately one-third of its membership, and 
the incorporation of the continuing Presbyterian Church in Canada. Only 
occasional reference is made to the Methodists and Congregationalists who 
accepted the proposed union almost unanimously. As one who, from the outset, 
took a prominent part in the Unionist movement within the Presbyterian 
Church, the author praises the early de facto union work in the field of home 
missions, and deprecates the action of that minority which invoked the Barrier 
Act to delay the progress of Union for almost a decade. Although Dr. Pidgeon 
states that he supported the policy of conciliation adopted by the General 
Assembly, he now believes that Union “would have been carried through with 
far less disturbance and division if the Church had gone forward to its con- 
summation in 1912.” The book comprises some valuable personal memoirs of the 
movement by a leading church statesman and scholar but is in no sense a 
comprehensive study even of the Union of 1925, as the title might suggest, 


while occasional repetition of material and a somewhat incohesive style mar its 
readability. 


J. S. Morr 
The University of Toronto 
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PREPARED IN THE EpiroriaAL OFFICE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 
By MARGARET JEAN Houston 


Notice in this bibliography does not preclude a later and more extended review. 


The following abbreviations are used: B.R.H.—Bulletin des recherches historiques; 
C.H.R.—Canadian Historical Review; C.J.E.P.S.—Canadian Journal of Economics and 
Political Science; R.H.A.F.—Revue dhistoire de l Amérique frangaise. 


See also the quarterly bibliography published in the Canadian Journal of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science, and, in the University of Toronto Quarterly, “Letters in 
Canada,” Part I, English-Canadian Letters, published each April, Part II, French- and 
New-Canadian Letters, published each July. 


I. THE RELATIONS OF CANADA WITHIN THE COMMONWEALTH 


Barton, Sir WiLt1aAM P. Ceylon and the Commonwealth ( Fortnightly, no. 1007 n.s., 
Nov., 1950, 312-16). 

Burt, A. L. Broad Horizons (Canadian Historical Association, Report, 1950, 1-10). 

The Commonwealth and the Future (Listener, XLV (1142), Jan. 18, 1951, 91-5). 
Radio addresses by the Prime Ministers of Ceylon, Canada, New Zealand, and 
India. 

Dartrorp, G. P. The Growth of the British Commonwealth. I. 1558-1815. I. 1815- 
1945. With maps. London, New York, Toronto: Longmans, Green and Co. 1948; 
1949. Pp. viii, 229; viii, 208. $1.00; $1.20. 

Douctas, Lewis W. The British Empire and Commonwealth of Nations—Its Réle in 
History (United Empire, XLI (6), Nov.-Dec., 1950, 348-5). 

DrumMMoNbD-WoLrFr, HENRY. Man-Power and the Commonwealth (National and 
English Review, CXXXV (814), Dec., 1950, 481-3). 

Gorpon-Wa ker, P. C. The Commonwealth To-day (United Empire, XLI (6), 
Nov.-Dec., 1950, 332-5). 

Hancock, W. K. Wealth of Colonies. The Marshall Lectures delivered at Cambridge 
on 17 and 24 February 1950. Cambridge: At the University Press [Toronto: The 
Macmillan Company of Canada]. 1950. Pp. 81. $1.45. 

Howarp, Epwin. The Commonwealth of Nations (Fortnightly, no. 1005 n.s., Sept., 
1950, 170-6). 

Hurzica, J. H. The Cult of the Commonwealth. I. Myth or Reality? II. From Cives 
Britannici to Fideles Britannici (Fortnightly, no. 1006 n.s., Oct., 1950, 213-19; 
no. 1007 n.s., Nov., 1950, 307-11). 

Simmons, Jack, ed. From Empire to Commonwealth: Principles of British Imperial 
Government. Long Acre, London: Odhams Press Limited [Toronto: The Ryerson 
Press]. [1949.] $3.25. 

Sowarp, F. H., ed. The Changing Commonwealth: Proceedings of the Fourth 
Unofficial Commonwealth Relations Conference Held at Bigwin Inn, Ontario, 
Canada, September 8-18, 1949. Foreword by R. M. Fow ten. Issued under the 
auspices of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs. Toronto: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1950. Pp. xiv, 268. $2.50. 
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Il. CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Boyp, ANDREW and METsoNn, WiLu1AM. Atlantic Pact, Commonwealth and United 
Nations. London: Hutchinson, for the United Nations Association. 1949. Pp. 100. 
8s. 6d. 

Canada, Department of External Affairs. Canada and the Korean Crisis. Ottawa: King’s 
Printer. 1950. Pp. 36. 

——— Documents on the Korean Crisis. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1951. Pp. vi, 37. 

Canada: Impact of the Korean War (Round Table, no. 161, Dec., 1950, 83-9). 

Carey, JANE Perry CLark. Western European Union and the Atlantic Community 
(Foreign Policy Reports, XXV1 (7), June 15, 1950, 66-79). 
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1848 (Canadian Historical Association, Report, 1950, 42-50). 

Valcartier en 1825 (B.R.H., LVI (10, 11, 12), oct.-nov.-déc. 1950, 273-4). 
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Ontario, Department of Planning and Development, Research Council of Ontario. 
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(4) The Prairie Provinces 


ALEXANDER, HELEN Tair. Rundle of Edmonton (The Beaver, outfit 281, Dec., 1950, 
12-15). About the Reverend Robert Terrill Rundle, who went to Edmonton in 
1840 as the first Protestant missionary to the Saskatchewan district. 

Morton, R. E. A. Operation Redramp (Canadian Army Journal, IV (4), Sept., 1950, 
1-11; IV (5), Oct., 1950, 69-78). A report on the Manitoba flood of 1950. 
Nute, Grace Lee. Westward with Sir George (The Beaver, outfit 281, Dec., 1950, 
40-3). An account of an expedition to Fort Edmonton in 1847 based on the 

diary of one of the travellers. 

PAUSTIAN, SHIRLEY I. Recollections and Reminiscences: Pioneering on the Soo Line 
(Saskatchewan History, II (3), autumn, 1950, 99-103). An article based on oral 
traditions still current in the Rouleau and Wilcox districts, and on interviews 
with pioneers who settled in Saskatchewan at the turn of the century. 

Rotpw, WittiaM Kirsy. Henry Wise Wood of Alberta. Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press—Saunders. 1950. Pp. xii, 235. $4.50. See page 67. 

STaNLEY, G. D. Dr. Richard Parsons of Red Deer (Calgary Associate Clinic, His- 
torical Bulletin, XV (3), Nov., 1950, 41-51). An account of the life of an Alberta 
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Tuompson, W. T. Adventures of a Surveyor in the Canadian Northwest, 1880-1883 
(Saskatchewan History, II (3), autumn, 1950, 81-98). 

Womenrs.Ley, W. “Of Truth of Water” (Canadian Banker, LVII (3), autumn, 1950, 
29-44). An account of the Winnipeg flood. 


(5) The Province of British Columbia 


ANDERSON, JAMES. Sawney’s Letters. Bibliographical Society of Canada, Reprint 
Series 3, with an introduction by W. Kaye Lams. Toronto: The Bibliographical 
Society of Canada. 1950. Pp. vi, 26 (mimeo.). Poems about the Cariboo, first 
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Lams, W. Kaye. The Governorship of Richard Blanshard (British Columbia His- 
torical Quarterly, XIV (1, 2), Jan.-Apr., 1950, 1-40). 
Nessitt, JAMEs K. The Diary of Martha Cheney Ella, 1853-1856 (British Columbia 
Historical Quarterly, XIII (2), Apr., 1949, 91-112; XIII (3,4), July-Oct., 
1949, 257-70). Martha Ella’s diary is the only one written on Vancouver Island 
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OrmssBy, MARGARET A. Some Irish Figures in Colonial Days (British Columbia His- 
torical Quarterly, XIV (1, 2), Jan.-Apr., 1950, 61-82). 
Ricxarp, T. A. The Gold-Rush of "49 (British Columbia Historical Quarterly, XIV 
(1, 2), Jan.-Apr., 1950, 41-60). 
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to and Stay in the Peace River District in the Year 1903, by John Strickland 
Leitch, C. E. (British Columbia Historical Quarterly, XIV (1, 2), Jan.-April, 
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Wappincton, ALFRED. The Fraser Mines Vindicated or the History of Four Months. 
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Robert R. Reid. 1949. Pp. xvi, 93, illustrated. $10.00. An account of the Fraser 
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West, Wiis J. The “B.X.” and the Rush to Fort George (British Columbia His- 
torical Quarterly, XIII (3, 4), July-Oct., 1949, 129-229). The part played by the 
British Columbia Express Company in the settlement of British Columbia. 
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(6) Northwest Territories, Yukon, and the Arctic Regions 


Becker, ETHEL ANDERSON. Klondike 98: Hegg’s Album of the 1889 Alaska Gold 
Rush. Portland, Ore.: Binfords & Mort [Vancouver: Harry Smith Ltd.]. 1949. 
Pp. vi, 127. $3.75. 
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(1), Jan., 1951, 44-9). 

Invinc, Joun A. One Hundred Years of Canadian Philosophy (University of Toronto 
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Lortie, Léon. Canadian Universities and a Canadian Culture (L’Action universitaire, 
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McGill University. Annual Report for the Year 1949-1950. Published by permission of 
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[Montreal: The University. 1950.] Pp. 167. 

Maneux, A. Pourquoi l'Université en 1852? (Revue de l'Université Laval, V (5), 
janv. 1951, 381-7). 
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Rexrorp, E. I., GAMMELL, I., McBain, A. R. The History of the High School of 
Montreal. [Montreal: The Old Boys’ Association of the High School of Mont- 
real.] n.d. Pp. xiv, 310. 


Tuomas, James S. Sir Robert A. Falconer (Dalhousie Review, XXX (4), Jan., 1951, 
361-8). 


Toronto, Board of Education. Centennial Story: The Board of Education for the City 
of Toronto, 1850-1950. Prepared by the staff under the direction of E. A. Harpy; 
edited by Honora M. Cocurane. Toronto: Thomas Nelson & Sons (Canada) 
Ltd. 1951. Pp. 306, illustrated. $3.50. 


VI. RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


DesiLets, ALPHONSE. Sous le signe de charité: Les Sceurs de la Charité de Saint-Louis 
et leurs missions en Amérique. Québec: Le Quotidien Ltée. 1950. Pp. ii, 199. 
$1.50. 

FARMER, Mary Harrincton. The Church of the Ascension, Hamilton, a Short History, 
1850-1950. Hamilton, Ont.: Kinder Print Co. 1950. Pp. 83. $1.00. 
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Kirk, Doras C. Church of the Pioneers (The Beaver, outfit 281, Dec., 1950, 52-3). 
Notes on Holy Trinity Church, Stanley, Saskatchewan, which was built between 
1853 and 1860. 

LesaGE, GERMAIN. L’Evéque errant. Ottawa: Les Editions de Université d’Ottawa. 
1950. Pp. 194, x, with illustrations. $1.50. The life of Mgr Ovide Charlebois 
(1862-1933), apostolic vicar of Keewatin from 1910 to 1933. 

Nicuots, T. E., ed. The History of the Diocese of Niagara to 1950 A.D. The Church 
of England in Canada, Dioceses. Hamilton, Ont.: The Church of England in 
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PRITCHETT, JOHN Perry. Catholic Pioneering in the Northwest (United States 
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AnpRE, Frére. Les Renaud de Mascouche (B.R.H., LVI (10, 11, 12), oct-nov.-déc. 
1950, 237-40). 

Aucer, Roanp-J. L’ancétre Nicolas Matte (Mémoires de la Société Généalogique 
Canadienne-Frangaise, IV (1), janv. 1950, 19-22). 
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American Review, III (2, 3), Apr.-Sept., 1950, 79-119). 

Eno, Artuur-L., comp. Documents acadiens tiré des Archives de I'Etat du Mas- 
sachusetts (Bulletin de la Société Historique Franco-Américaine, 1948-9, 58-78). 

Gareau, J. B. Piéces concernant le régime seigneurial au Bureau des Archives 
(B.R.H., LVI (10, 11, 12), oct.-nov.-déc. 1950, 225-7). 

Martin, Gerarp. La Bibliothéque des Archives de la Province (B.R.H., LVI (10, 
11, 12), oct.-nov.-déc. 1950, 223-4). A description of the Library of the Archives 
of Quebec. 

Stewart, SHEILA I., comp. Supplement to Statutes, Orders, and Official Statements 
Relating to Canadian War-Time Economic Controls (C.J.E.P.S., XVI (4), Nov., 
1950, 515-28). A bibliographical record of economic controls in the period since 
1946. 

TaLMaN, J. J. History of South Western Ontario: A Selected List (Ontario Library 
Review, XXXIV (2), May, 1950, 119-22; XXXIV (4), Nov., 1950, 291-6). 

Wa rer, Frank H. and Donecny, Vircinia, comps. Jesuit Relations and Other 
Americana in the Library of James F. Bell. Minneapolis: The University of 
Minnesota Press. 1950. Pp. xii, 419, with portrait, facsimiles. $25.00. 


IX. ARTS AND SCIENCES 


(1) Literature, Art, and Music 

The Arts in Canada (Food for Thought, X (8), May, 1950, 1-64). A special issue 
with articles on literature, art, drama, and other cultural activities in Canada. 

BuCHANAN, DonaLp W. The Growth of Canadian Painting. With a foreword by 
Eric Newton. With 16 reproductions in colour and 64 in monochrome. London 
and Toronto: Collins. 1950. Pp. 112. $5.00. 

Duvex, Louis. F. R. Scott and the Modern Poets (Northern Review, IV (2), Dec.- 
Jan., 1950-1, 4-15). 

Gour, Roman. Suzor-Coté, artiste multiforme (1869-1937) (Qui? Art, musique, 
littérature, revue trimestrielle, II (1), juin 1950, 5-22). 

Horwoop, Harotp. Number Ten Reports (Northern Review, IV (2), Dec.-Jan., 
1950-1, 16-21). A Newfoundlander’s impressions of writing in Canada. 

——— Poetry in Newfoundland (Northern Review, II (5), June-July, 1950, 11-13). 

Kuinck, G. A. Une théatre vraiment canadien: Un coup d’ceil sur la développement 
du théatre canadien d’expression francaise (Canadian Modern Language Review, 
VII (2), winter, 1950-1, 5-8). 

Mauarry, R. U. Ottawa Journalism 1860-1870 (Ontario History, XLII (4), Oct., 
1950, 205-11). 

Nessrtt, J. K. The Genius We Laughed at (Maclean’s, LXIV (1), Jan. 1, 1951, 
12-13, 29-30). Biographical notes on Emily Carr. 
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Stacton, Davi Derek. The Art of Emily Carr (Queen’s Quarterly, LVII (4), 
winter, 1950-1, 499-509). 

SUTHERLAND, JOHN. The Past Decade in Canadian Poetry (Northern Review, IV (2), 
Dec.-Jan., 1950-1, 42-7). 

Sytvarin, RoBert. Lamartine et les Catholiques de France et du Canada (R.H.A.F., 
IV (1), juin 1950, 29-61; IV (2), sept. 1950, 233-49; IV (3), déc. 1950, 375-97). 

SytvesTRE, Guy. Aspects de la poésie canadienne de langue anglaise (L’Action 
universitaire, XVII (1), oct. 1950, 3-16; XVII (2), janv. 1951, 32-45). 


(2) Science and Agriculture 


BELANGER, Rocer. Région agricole Sudbury-Nipissing. Documents historiques, no. 
18. Sudbury: La Société Historique du Nouvel-Ontario. 1949. Pp. 47. 

MacFar.aneE, Davip L. The Future of the Family Farm (University of Toronto 
Quarterly, XX (2), Jan., 1951, 200-5). 

MacNaucuton, M. A. et al. Farm Family Living in Lanark County, Ontario, 
1947-48. [Ottawa: Economics Division, Department of Agriculture. 1950.] Pp. 
iv, 31 (mimeo. ). 

——— Farm Family Living in Nicolet County, Quebec, 1947-48. [Ottawa: Economics 
Division, Department of Agriculture. 1950.] Pp. iv, 26 (mimeo.). 

——— Farm Family Living in Southeastern Saskatchewan, 1947-48. [Ottawa: Eco- 
nomics Division, Department of Agriculture. 1950.] Pp. iv, 33 (mimeo.). 
Renney, A. J. Some Aspects of Rural and Agricultural Education in Canada. Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Ontario College of Education, Department of Educational 
Research, Educational Research Series 21. Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 

1950. Pp. x, 181 (mimeo.). $1.00. 


X. ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


See the quarterly bibliography published in the Canadian Journal of Economics 
and Political Science. 


XI. ETHNOLOGY, ANTHROPOLOGY, AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


This section which is contributed by Professor T. F. McIlwraith and which is 
usually included in the March issue will appear this year in the June issue. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Study Abroad: International Handbook of Fellowships, Scholarships and 
Educational Exchange, volume III (December, 1950), contains information of 
international fellowship programmes of various countries and also a report pre- 
pared by the International Labour Office for employees of various trades and 
professions wishing to work abroad for limited periods. The volume is obtain- 
able in Canada from the Ryerson Press, Toronto, for $1.25. 

Dr. W. S. Wallace, Librarian of the University of Toronto, has completed 
preparation of a Dictionary of North American Authors to be published shortly 
by the Ryerson Press. It will list some 25,000 names. 


CANADIAN HIsTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Canadian Historical Association will be held 
this year at McGill University, Montreal, June 6-8. 


ARCHIVES, LIBRARIES, AND MUSEUMS 


The Public Archives of Canada, according to a Canadian Press report, have 
recently purchased the Levis papers, which include private and official corre- 
spondence of Levis, Montcalm, Bigot, and Vaudreuil, as well as military 
records and maps of the period. The papers have been on display at the 
National Museum in Ottawa. 

The American University, School of Social Sciences and Public Affairs, 
Washington, D.C., announces intensive summer courses in “archives administra- 
tion, the preservation and interpretation of historic sites and buildings, and 
genealogical research,” starting June 11, 1951. 

The Canadian Library Association has published a summary catalogue of 
Canadian newspapers now on microfilm. This catalogue, which lists the names 
of some sixty newspapers, includes all titles previously published. 

The United Church of Canada, Committee on Archives, has published a 
partial bibliography of the Church Union collection in Victoria University in 
its Bulletin (No. 3, 1950). The same Bulletin contains a report of the Com- 
mittee on Archives. 

The Bulletin de la Société Historique Franco-Américaine for 1948 and 1949 
includes extracts from volume XXIII (1755-58), entitled “French Neutrals,” 
of the Massachusetts State Archives, and an index of that volume. 

The Restigouche Museum have reconstructed a 110-foot French ship 
abandoned and burnt during the Seven Year’s War and salvaged in 1939. Un- 
fortunately for lack of funds they are unable to give adequate protection from 
the weather to this historic relic, which is being moved to property adjoining 
the Museum. 

The Kamloops Museum Association reports that successful efforts have been 
made to preserve permanently the old Hudson’s Bay fort building. 


LocaL HIsTorIcAL SOCIETIES 


British Columbia Historical Association. At the annual meeting held on 
January 20, 1950 the annual report of the association was presented, which 
showed a membership of 466 as compared with 508 in 1949; circulation of 
the Quarterly remained over 500. Results of the prize essay competition spon- 
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sored by the association were announced, with Ronald M. Sweeney winnin 
the first prize. Dr. Margaret A. Ormsby delivered her presidential address 
entitled “Some Irish Figures in Colonial Days,” subsequently published 
in the British Columbia Historical Quarterly (Jan.-Apr., 1950). A new council 
was elected: President, Mr. Burt R. Campbell; secretary, Miss Helen R. 
Boutilier. 

La Société d'Histoire des Cantons de Est. On November 26, 1950 a monu- 
ment commemorating the opening of Craig’s Road was unveiled at Richmond, 
Quebec, by the Honourable E. Fabre-Surveyer. An inscription in French and 
English testified that the road, completed in 1810, had been “for many years 
the principal means of communication between Levis and the Eastern Town- 
ships.” On the same evening the Reverend Maurice O’Bready, secretary of the 
society, delivered a lecture on the history of Craig’s Road. The programme was 
organized by the Richmond Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

The organization of a Cariboo Historical Society was considered at a 
banquet held for the purpose at Wells, B.C. It was decided to promote the 
project jointly with Quesnel, B.C. 

La Société Historique de la Chaudiére has recently published La Bonne 
Sainte Anne de Beauce, by Honorius Provost, and Recueil de généalogie des 
familles de Beauce, Dorchester et Frontenac, volume III, by Brother Eloi 
Gérard. 

La Société Historique Franco-Américaine held a banquet to celebrate its 
fiftieth anniversary at the Hotel Vendéme, Boston, on December 15, 1949. The 
meeting was addressed by the Right Honourable Louis St. Laurent, Prime 
Minister of Canada. This address and an account of the history of the society’s 
first fifty years have been published in its Bulletin for 1948 and 1949 (Boston, 
1950). 

The-Head-of-the-Lake Historical Society (Hamilton, Ont.). The following 
papers were delivered at recent meetings of the society: “John Troyer of Norfolk 
County,” by Mr. George Laidler; “Richard Hatt: First Citizen of Dundas,” by 
Mr. T. Roy Woodhouse; “Ten Years of the Hamilton Spectator 1856-1866,” 
by Mr. Malcom Applegate. 

La Société Historique de Montréal. The society reports that it was instru- 
mental in the purchase by the provincial Government of the Blockhouse at 
Lacolle in order that it might be preserved as an historic monument. 

La Société Historique du Nord de [Outaouais reports that a monument 
has been erected to Philemon Wright, the founder of Hull, Quebec, and that 
an historical exhibition has been held to celebrate the one hundred and fiftieth 
aniversary of the town’s foundation. 

La Société Historique de Nouvel-Ontario (Sudbury) has published as the 
twentieth number of its series “Documents historiques” a collection of folksongs 
entitled Folklore franco-ontarien: Chansons, 11, edited by Father Germaine 
Lemieux, s.j. 

The Okanagan Historical Society opened its fifth branch at Armstrong, B.C. 
with an inaugural meeting on March 23, 1950. 

La Société Historique de Québec reports that on its recommendation the 
name of the residence of the Lieutenant-Governor of the province has recently 
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been changed from Spencer Wood to Bois de Coulange, “beaucoup plus his- 
torique et surtout beaucoup plus approprié au caractére frangais de cette 
province.” The society has published a brochure entitled Bois de Coulange 
by Clément T.-Dussault to celebrate the occasion. 

The Women’s Canadian Historical Society of Toronto has recently pub- 
lished a six-page pamphlet entitled The Story of Colborne Lodge, Home of 
John Howard and His Wife, 1837-1890. The society was responsible for the 
restoration of the old house which the Howards bequeathed, with its estate 
known as High Park, to the City of Toronto. 

The York-Sunbury Historical Society (Fredericton, N.B.) has published 
a second Report containing ten historical documents, mostly of ecclesiastical 


or military interest. President, Dr. Ivan H. Crowell; recording secretary and 
curator, G. Alvah Good. 
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